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The Tragedy of Political Theory 


L. 8. Rathore * 


I 


My involvexent with political theory is almost life-long. 1 have 
chosen a subject which :night surprise some and delight others. The 
subject, in any case, is of paramonnt importance to all students of 
political science. 

Political theory has a hoary tradition. It began with Plato and 
without a break has continued to the present day. It never flourished 
in isolation but in close relationship with history, law, sociology, 
economics, and allied sutjects. It has spawned a number of schools 
and ideologies including theorists who have been styled as smeta- 
physical bridge-builders’. It has conceived the entire political process 
in terms of ‘virtue’ and ‘freedom’. It has often adopted rationalistic 
ways of thinking. It-hes secularised the notions of the rights of 
citizens and constitutioral limits on the power of rulers, and has 
` developed a rica corpus of contract theories. Its radical paradigm 
has been ably expounded by Karl Marx in the 19th century. Marxism 
is a philosophy of history, a theory of social development, a tactic, 
and an economic theory; it is equally a faith, a vision, a prophecy, 
anda wish. Cne more peculiarity of traditional political theory has 
been institutionalism through which the writers have attempted to 
find out what instrumentalities work best to realize the ideals of 
political philosophy. In short, the traditional political theory has 
been ‘the dear delight’ of Plato; it has been Will Durant’s ‘pleasure’, 
who could witaess ‘a lure even in the mirages of metaphysics’, It 
has been Leonardo’s ‘joy of understanding’; and the ‘highest music’ 
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to Pythagoras. Its method of devastating interrogation has carried 
human beings through lush valleys of experience, across deserts of 
dogma, into deep forests of uncertainty, over precipitious pinnacles of 
theory, through raging torrents of controversy, striving ever to gain 
the elusive goal of perfect knowledge. Its search for the ideal, by a 
ruthless process of comparison and criticism, has made it an 
indispensable key and an equally valuable guide for the realization of 
progress. The traditional theory has withstood every test of 
knowledge, every test of speculation, every test of logic, and from every 
successive assault it has emerged re-invigorated. 


But inthe current century, and more so in recent years, with the 
growth of neo-positivism, behaviouralism and post-behaviouralism a 
concerted effort is afoct to discredit traditional political theory. 
There has now grown a mass of literature, exclusively empirical but 
basically a sort of pot pourri of sociology, psychology, social 
anthropology, economics, ecology, environmental sciences, and 
statistics based on the modern techniques of data collection and data 
analysis. To provide logicality or intellectual justification or 
legitimacy a bunch of highly intricate theories have been developed 
within which the findings are fitted. Modern political theory, the 
tragedy is, deals with mostly trite, trivial and evanescent issues or 
problems. Surveys are the most common methods of arriving at 
conclusions, But most conclusions are time and space bound. There 
is nothing transcendental about them. Quite a few of them -are 
obsolete before they are made public. It is also tragic that most vital 
matters concerning man and society upon which the traditional 
political thinkers dwelt so much and so long have been completely 
neglected. Plato’s concern with virtue or goodness; Aristotle’s 
concern with moderation or practicality of human endeavour ; 
Machiavelli’s concern with realism ; Montesquieu’s with relativism, 
etc» are not the warp and woof of modern political theory but 
intensely work-a-day world subjects. It ignores history and philosophy, 
both of which are indispensable for a proper understanding of man 
and society. Moreover, it is entirely a product of university campuses 
and newspaper offices. Traditional political theory was sired by men 
of public affairs, men of action, who new society first hand and not 
like university men who have little or no understanding of society 
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save through what they read about it in other people’s works. 
Modern poli-ical theory is unbridled intellectualism, or intellectualism 
run wild. 


Another <ragedy i3 that political science has completely lost its 
primacy as a kingly science. Aristotle called it ‘architectonic’, 
meaning a science that systematises knowledge. It no longer deals 
with king-siza2 subjects but such plebian subjects as problems of 
income-grours in urban society, presidential elections, gender-based 
politics. Still another tzagedy is that it has adopted wholesale methods 
and phraseology of modern science borrowed from biology, physics, 
geology, etc. The phrases sound great but mean very little. In fact, 
a subject which concerns everybody should be written in a language 
everybody understands. such as, Plato’s dialogues, where most abstruse 
subjects were dealt wita in the simplest yet most elegant language. 
One more tragedy i3 that modern political theory emphasises 
jettisoning o7 values. In fact, ite whole scientific character depends 
upon its removing the so-called ancient, obsolete lumber of values. 
One should remember that man and values go together. They are an 
an integral pert of humanness. Another tragedy is that great schools 
of thought prasided over by men of great understanding and intellect 
have been completely sidelined. The modern political theorists have 
no use of Hobbes or Lccke, Hegel or Marx. No man can perhaps 
understand the contemporary world unless he knows the evolution of 
economic thought (incindes political) from Adam Smith to Marx, 
No man, likewise, can understand the basic problem of the modern 
world without undersianding the main tenets of Marxism and their 
application ta society. There are many more tragedies such as the 
subordination of substance to a methodological purism, defining the 
techniques first and tke problem second, mechanical approach to the 
study of humen behaviour, crazy quest for a precise language which 
ends up being more vague, an amazing disproportion between the 
theory’s goal end the pettiness of the researches undertaken to achieve 
that goal, an avalanchs of jargon and semantical jugglery which 
culminates in formalistic and vulgarian observations, and theory's 
inability to predict the ontcome of the unprecedented conflicts peculiar 
to our age. All these have enconraged sloppy thinking in political 
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science and trivialized theory. Political theory today is in a terrible 
plight. Itis, indeed, facing the greatest crisis since its birth two 
thousand five hundred years ago. 


Ul | 


The first great tragedy of political theory, apart from thore 
enumerated above, has been wholesale application of natural science 
techniques and methods to political science. Though Auguste Comte 
coined the phrase ‘positivism’ and set. out to justify ‘the cognitive 
monopoly of science’ through a philosophy of history whose ultimate 
goal was scientific technical progress, but he never intended to back up 
such vast expansion of empirical research as bas taken place. He had, 
in fact, demonstrated his fondness for ‘sense certainty of systematic 
observation’ and ‘rationalist principles’. But the subsequent generation 
of neo-positivists tied political theory into ‘scientistic’ and 
‘technological’ chains, - glorified the methodological monism of the 
exact natural sciences and thereby created a muddle of the worst kind, 
The slavish imitation of-the method and language of science, and 
restricting the cognitive interest in the acquisition. of. knowledge to a 
purely technical interest, bas proved most baneful for political theory. 
The neo-positivism has reduced political studies to a mere fact- 
collecting exercise with the relentless application of the new methodo- 
logy. It has sidelined practical reason and the logical method of 
approach. Its fixation with ‘objective pure description’ has been 
clearly mistaken, for neither science nor its methodology are still 
perfect. Sciences have not achieved the acme of perfection. They 
are still growing and so is their methodology. Relegating traditional 
political theory to an obscure dismal corner or to the junkyard of 
history is a blunder of-the -first magnitude. With its mistrust for 
the old tools of enquiry, reason of discourse, observation and 
analysis, it has invited the monster of methodology which lay 
brooding at the periphery and thereby has created a messy. 
confusion at the core. Its acceptance of the principle of ethical 
neutrality, commitment to ‘scientism’, and causal scientific explana- 
tion, has left completely untouched the problems of life. It expected 
too.much from methodology, but achieved -very little; it soon 
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degenerated into awkwardly empty verbalism. Ite lack of critical 
creativeness—that is, of inventiveness paired with critical acumen— 
spread everywhere, and everywhere it led to the phenomenon of 
young scientists using stridently even flamboyantly latest vocabulary 
and the latest jargon. In its craze to build up a ‘normal science’ of 
politics it wanted: a framework, a routine a common and an 
exclusive language of its trade. It has forgotten that it is the non- 
normal political theoris:, the daring scientist, the critical scientist, 
who alone has the capacity to break through the barrier of normality, 
and to open the window and let in fresh air. Its quest for ‘normal 
science’ prevented, even destroyed, the growth of knowledge. It 
inaugurated a tradition destructive of intelligence and critical thonght. 
It could not understand that ‘objectivity’ in natural sciences could be 
possible because there is better tradition, and higher standards, of 
clarity and of rational criticism. It did not realise that objectivity in 
political studies is improbable of realization, except only by very 
select intellects: by the ‘freely -poised intelligenee’ which is only 
qdoosely anchored in social traditions’. As such so-called empirical! 
investigations of neo-positivism on the pattern of natural sciences, has 
not. only bruised science itself, but has equally oppressed and 
discoloured political theory. Its search for ‘normal science’ has 
created yet another danger: that is, urgent need for scientific 
technicians. More and more researchers flocked to receive a merely 
technical training, a training in certain techniques of measurement, 
withont being initiated into the scientific tradition, the critical tradition 
of questioning, of being tempted and guided by great and apparently 
insoluble riddies rather than by the solubility of little puzzles. These 
technicians, these specialists, carrying a baggage bursting with facts 
and data, simply talk cf trivialities in high-sounding language. The 
style of neo-positivism have neither gained the day, nor have been able 
to improve the content of political theory. Its aping of the natural 
sciences have introduced a spiritual catastrophe in political theory. 
Let neo-positivists remember that what political science requires is not 
‘normal science’, swelling with epistemology, the cult of un-onder- 
standability, and the cult of high-sounding language; but a noble 
science, a great ecience—a speculative and a daring approach—where 
creativity, critical examination of values and of possible alternatives, 
_are expressed in clear and simple language. 
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The second tragedy of political theory has been behaviouraliem. 
Ever since the days of Graham Wallas and Arthur Bentley, down to 
Charles Merriam, David Easton and Harold Lasswell, the search for 
a science of politics has led to the fashioning of new tools of analysis 
and more sophisticated models. The attempts to build up scientifically 
valid theories, capable of explanation and prediction, have hardly been 
successful. Behaviouralism has rejected the constraints of the past; 
categorised the traditional theory as ‘barren and formalistic’, and 
claims to have dispensed with «the last remnants of classical heritage 
in political science”. It has rejected the Aristotelian idea that politics 
is architectonic and has demonstrated its fondness to what is known as 
‘theory-guided research’. It has consigned to oblivion the historian of 
political ideas, the moral philosopher, the cultural historian, the 
speculative thinker, the political polemicist, the lawyer, those directly 
affected by politics aud men of public affairs. Its cry has been that 
theory is a tool; it should be a sufficiently clear, rigorous, systematic, 
and at least in principle, testable. It has established methodology as 
the most relevant criterion for research and statistics as its indispen- 
sable handmaid, Jt has reduced values into facts, quality, into 
quantity, reason into unreason, and human beings into robots. It has 
bidden farewell to the idea of a social science as the embodiment of 
hopes, values and ideals. It has isolated techniques from contents, 
and its arid formalism has retarded the growth of political theory. It 
has separated techniques from substance and its rigid wertfrel 
standards have reduced political theory into a mishmash of technicali- 
ties and semantics. It has introduced artificial separation and 
compartmentalization in knowledge and action, and thereby, “has 
instilled the worst kind of ‘occupational myopia’, or the empirical 
conservatism’ in political theory. It has reduced man to the level of a 
conditioned animal. It has impoverished education, restricted 
imagination and thereby trivialized theory. Its sheer quest for 
objectivity is nothing but a tattered remnant of an outmoded 
positivism. Its classification of theory into neat compartments like 
‘singular generalization’, ‘narrow-gauge theory’, and ‘broad-gauge 
theory’ may appear fascinating, but it has hardly been able to build 
a single conceptual framework of lasting importance. Its techniques 
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and tools hava mostly been employed on limited aspects of politics, 
like voting behaviour, public opinion, or interest groups and even in 
this, except fer piling up a huge and impressive data, its efforts to 
scienticise politics have been a dismal failure. One can, therefore, 
say that is has succeeded in manufacturing some gadgetry like rockets 
which rise ints the sky, and explode inthe air with a loud bang into 
a million stars magically turning the night into the light of day. 
But, alas, the beautiful spectacle lasts only a second—the firework 
burns out and leaves behind only thick smoke which makes the night 
appear even darker than it really is, 


The wors: predicament of political theory has been that the 
exponents of Lehaviouralism have never been able to provide a precise 
definition of their movement. They have variously spoken of it as an 
‘approach’, ‘tendency’, ‘disposition’, ‘mood’, ‘stance’, ‘orientation’, 
‘movement’, ‘ideology’, ‘persuasion’, and even ‘revolution’. If a 
cadre of schclars who claim technical trimness and analytic rigour 
are nnable to frame a precise and agreed definition, how futile It is to 
expect from them to frame reliable theories about human behaviour. 
Their outlook seems to be no better than the seven blind men, who 
having touched the different organs of an elephant, described the 
creature in funny adjectives, such as, ‘fan-like’, ‘log-like’, ‘tusker- 
like’, ‘huge but full-length flat’, ‘fleshy’, or ‘something colossal 
waving flauntily’, and whatnot. As such, one fails to know what 
behaviouralism is and what it aims at. It is neither fish, fowl, nor 
the good red herring. It has not proved to be successful and 
dependable frame of reference with the help of which human behaviour 
in society could be anticipated and foretold. 


The movement for the science of politics, or better styled as 
behaviouralism, is an invention of capitalism, designed to subvert 
the marxist ccnception of society. At the centre of marxist theory is 
the view that human behaviour is fundamentally determined by 
economic relations between classes and the changing relation between 
the forces of production and relations of production. According to 
Marx, not psychology but economics is the key to human behaviour. 
Behaviouralism is nothing but a clever device by the dominant class to 
explain away human behaviour in pseudo-scientific terms. It conceals 
more than reveals the mean motivations and springs of human conduct, 
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Its stylish linguistic acrobatics, slang and data have proved ineffectual 
either in measuring the behaviour of the lumpen-proletariat, or the 
soul of the soulless circumstances, or the agony of the alienated man. 
All that is noble and humane in political theory has been swept away ; 
all that is morally uplifting and lofty has been profaned ; and all that 
is dignified and grand has been shred into fragments; and theory, 
today, isface to face with the strident challenges of a society 
dominated by technology and science. The thoughtless techniques 
have knocked the bottom out of the traditional political theory, It is 
in shambles and must be reconstituted. 


The modern political theory therefore is parochial because it 
ignores the globality or universality of historical studies ; shallow 
because it denies itself the insights of the classics ; imitative because 
it slavishly follows often mistaken notions of what other disciplines 
have done} pretentious because it relies on an unfamiliar and 
outlandish vocabulary; deceptive because its precision is often 
spurious ; sterile because it deals only with trivial questions that can 
easily be answered; dull because of its value neutrality} immoral 
because it turns away from normative philosophy; and unreadable 
because its statistical and mathematical formulations require technical 
skill not possessed by most political scientists. 


Thé modern political theory has faltered to produce the promised 
empirical science of politics, and its barbarous methodology, destitute 
of all tastes and eloquence, has made it exceedingly cumbrous, 
complicated and dull with little or no chance of its finding a permanent 
place in the heart or mind of political scientists. Its craze for scientism 
has crippled theory } and its adherence to data collection and allied 
methods has proved burdensome, Its studies couched in esoteric jargon 
have almost swamped the field of political science with a variety of 
models, often incompatible to each other, thereby creating a 
bewildering conceptual confusion. Its jargon-infested literature is 
incredibly difficnlt to read. In its over-zealous attachment to facts 
it has shut its eyes to what has been, will be, and ought to be, and 
thereby presents a theory (if it is a theory at all) which is jejune and 
sterile. It has proved to be an empty shell whose kernel has rotted 
away. It has utilized a prodigious sum of money in its projects and 
ultimately has only pamped such facts as are easily obtainable without 
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research, into the heade of dull scholars. It has destroyed the purity 
or sanctity of valne-laden theory—a theory with which some of the 
greatest minds of the last two thousand five hundred years have been 
associated. Coming down to brass tacks, it has not provided any 
answer to the sroblems of the age of affluence, or the tensions in the 
Third World countries. It has not been able to discover any cure for 
the sick socisty. Instead of the science of politics, what it has 
produced is a hack science and a curious mix of fact and fiction, 
myth and methodology. 

It has neither served the cause of precision nor relevance ; on the 
contrary, it kas inducted enormous amount of confusion in the name 
of scientific eaquiry. Theory has become a prisoner of methodology, 
and its modele are stutfed with trifling discoveries obtained without 
sustained mental effort. Its models have sprung up by the dozen 
overnight like mushrooms, which have tried to fling every old tradition 
into the Juamber-room as irrelevant. The so-called scientific theory 
of politics has prophesied the decline of normative theory and not in 
distant future ite death. Its adherents have twaddled about science 
and dwelt upon the significance of dry statistical data. Its criticism 
of philosophy is neither shrewd, nor profound, nor even correct. The 
skilful use ofcatchy phrases borrowed from other sciences has made 
the classical political treory look old and decrepit. Its exponents have 
not succeeded in expounding a cast-iron scientific theory of politics 
and what they have produced is far from a cohesive theory. It is 
shot with internal contradictions. The exponents of modern political 
theory having gained early successes have been ‘living in a state of 
euphoria cut off from reality. They have become very pretentious 
and have been making tall claims about the so-called new science of 
politics. But they have, as it were, reached the dead end and some of 
them, most notably Devid Easton, are already making a hasty retreat. 
Most ingeniously they cre already referring to post-behaviouralism and 
showing signe of moderating their condemnation of value-laden poli- 
tical theory. David Easton has been for some years in full retreat 
and has been accepting the errors he and others made in regard to 
normative political theory. They have proved themselves upstarts, 
who with a view to Logging some fame hurriedly, even foolishly, 
_ pronounced tie whole zorpus of political theory as irrelevant. 
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The third tragedy of political theory. began with the proclamation 
of post-behavioural revolution in political science. Indeed, David 
Easton’s shift from the ‘behavioural credo’ to a new slogan of ‘credo 
of relevance’ is, at least on its face, dramatic. It is a realization by 
Easton that behaviouralism has lost ite earlier vibrance and vitality. 
Its too much reliance on techniques pushed Easton’s vision of ‘pure 
science’ to the wall, and it seemed that the behavioural movement has 
reached the dead end. Post-behaviouralism isa new catchword that 
is being used to save the whole edifice of behavicuralism from 
disappearing. Itis another pseudo-scientific movement designed to 
save whatever can be saved from the impending ruin of behaviouralism. 
Easton is a man who would not wholly renounce behaviouralism ; he 
is continually in search of facts and models, he does not seem to 
possess enongh intellectual courage to abandon what has proved to bs 
a disaster. He does not have the moral uprightness to revert to 
traditional political theory, its methodology and its sources. He does 
not have enough intellectual honesty to own up mistakes and accept 
that values and ideals are indispensable tohuman thinking and human 
psyche. Likewise a-priori thinking is indispensable to the most 
rigorous of intellectual exercises. Instead of giving up the game as 
lost, the behaviouralists may be upto new tricks. 

Post-behaviouralism is an attempt to galvanise the battered dogmas 
of behaviouralism. It is simply a new name tag to arrest the attention 
of political scientists, without abandoning the substance of 
behavioural ideology. It is an umbrella term that embraces a wide 
range of critics, including humanists, traditional writers and political 
radicals, all of whom dislike in varying degrees the methods and 
substance of behavioural approach. Instead of ‘precision with 
relevance’, it substitutes ‘relevance with precision’; and as such it is 
the same old wine in new bottles. Itis a detour, a roundabout way 
of leaving the main track, only to join it later, if need be. Itis‘a 
reckless effort by some of the technically talented American scholars 
and their allies to repair and recondition the tattered tent of behavi- 
ouralism. Itis neither sincere to traditional political theory, nor 
omits the contradictions of behaviouralism, nor states something new, 
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though it Aas succeeded in raising another rallying-cry of ‘relevance 
and action’. 

- Post-behaviouralism has neither committed theorists or groups in 
its fold, mor has it any particular methodological commitments. 
With its heterogeneous adherents, ranging widely from the conserva- 
tism to tbe active left it has driven political theory towards a new 
crisis. Its exponents are only bound together by one sentiment alone, 
a deep discontent with the direction of contemporary political research. 
It is at its best a negative unity, a passing phenomenon, as a kind of 
accident of history that will somehow fade away soon. In its 
attempts to gether together, the dispersed threads of political theory, 
it has intreduced numerous conflicts and world-wide dissidence. One 
post-behav:oural writer has announced an end to the conflict between 
‘humanists’ and the ‘science establishment’, and would herald a 
‘paradigm synthesis’ ; the second believes that there is not only a need 
for more ‘organizational boundary crossing’ between political science 
and political shilosophy, but “a need to improve the quantity and 
quality of disctssion across the different schools that have gradually 
establishec enclaves in political theory” ; the third suggests that «we 
are cominz tc the end of an era in political science, a slow, whimper- 
ing end” which indicates that “much hoped for cumulation of 
knowledge int> a coherent body of theory has not occurred” ; and 
the last has noted that post-behaviouralism lacks a provocative 
vision anc such a vision has never been indigenous to American 
political scienca. As such, post-behaviouralism has not been able to 
cultivate move. ideas. It has only been a ‘domesticator’ and the 
direction of contemporary political theory has not been fundamentally 
altered. It has neither been able to understand the relationship 
between political science and politics, nor to establish a liaison 
between political scientists and policy elites, nor to state exactly the 
form of interaction between public and academic discourse and the 
vehicle of thet interaction. It has neither been successful to bring. 
political science into a new age of intellectual ferment and maturity 
as discipline, nor evolved it into a conceptually coherent scholarly 
enterprise. It has done nothing even remotely comparable to the 
psychologists who invented factor analysis and scaling methods to 
cope with mertal tests ; or economists who created structural equation 
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estimation to deal with their models, especially the economy-wide 
macro-economic theories ; or even sociologists who have contributed 
latent class analysis to the corpus of social scientific methodology. 
It has merely tried to transplant these models in political science, that 
is why it has not been able to establish hegemony, and never become 
the ‘predominant paradigm’. It has not been successful to break 
sharply the behavioural professional paradigm about the moral 
relationship between research and action, Its boundaries contiune 
to be blurred between pure research and service, and knowledge seems 
often divorced from action. It has neither returned to the humanistic 
conception of political science, nor abandoned the empirical tone of 
behaviouralism, It has put the talents of political scientists largely 
in the service of the elites in society and has neglected the huge mass 
of mankind—tresulting in the growth of an imbalarce in political 
studies. - . . 

Post-behaviouralism claims that ‘reform becomes inseparable from 
knowledge’ and that policy-matters are a social responsibility of the 
scientist)’ is an attempt to reduce political science to the level of 
problem-solver discipline only. ` Its emphasis on policy science is a 
new-fangled ideology, a recipe, or schema, intended to keep alive the 
crestfallen behaviouralism, and as such its very premises are false. It 
has not been able to expose the seamy reality beneath the facade of 
representative institutions, and the inner truth: of the civil society 
marked with wrinkles. It is at its best a false contcionsness; a 
mission to safeguard the status-quo of the existing order. It neither 
restates with scientific precision the conflictual and developmental 
aspects in a world of technological change; nor it re-examines the 
triune relationships in a new setting : living individuals, their activities 
(practical as well as purely intellectual), and the material conditions 
with which they interact. Its problem-solver analysis is limited to the 
organs in the superstructure of a bourgeois society, which is neither a 
reliable guide to its character, nor useful in reordering the future. 
What political theory requires is a plausible and useful guide, a 
crucial method to explore the legal relations and the problem of 
circularity in a technological society; otherwise the problem-solver 
approach, despite its cataclysmal upheaval in micro-models, is no more 
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than a lifeless endeavour to observe the forces and antagonisms within 
society. 


V 


-~ And lastly the tragedy lies in the fact that modern political theorists 
have attempted to build systematic models and generalisations about 
political phenomenon without ever understanding what politics is, Let 
them remember that politics is an activity linked with relations 
between classes, nations and other social gronps, centred on the 
seizure, retention and use of state power; its fundamental form is 
influenced by social and economic structures, tradition and ideology, 
social ethic and the cultural level attained by it. Politics is concerned 
with human behaviour which is never like clock-work. It is most 
unpredictable where ambition is born in the heart and bred in the 
brain, where ruthlessness pervades’ and where impossible can happen 
and inevitable never, where lust for power, wealth and honour can 
and do play decisive role, thus, a science of politics is clearly an 
impossibility. Karl Marx once wrote: “In politics a man may ally 
himself, for a given object, with the devil himself—only he must be 
sure that he is cheating the devil, instead of the devil cheating him”. 
If this is politics, which it is, it becomes wellnigh impossible to syste- 
matise, generalise and make predictions about the varieties of human 
behaviour. It is, therefore, patently insane to build systematic 
theories about an activity which defies all systems. 


VI 


Political theory must draw its sustenance from philosophy and 
history. Philosophy being the science of the general laws of being, 
that is, of nature and society and human thinking has always served 
politics well throngh the ages. It can help forge powerful theoretical 
weapon for the transformation of society. It, what Immannel Kant 
once said, provides answer to three questions : ‘what can I know’ 2, 
‘what must I do’ ?, and ‘what can I hope for’? It is the lodestar of 
life ; it alone explains the materiality and spirituality of the-world 
and without it no political theory can ever hope to exist. 
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History is another discipline which ought not to be ignorec. -In 
studying politics, “what we are learning to understand is a political 
tradition, a concrete manner of behaviour. And for this reason it is 
proper that, at the academic level, the study of politics should be an 
historical study”. History is more than a tale of the past, dead and 
buried—it is also a well of experience and wisdom, the sum total and 
simultaneously the fountain-head of a' new development, something 
eternally significant and instructive, inseparably linked with con- 
témpofariéity in the perpetual progress of mankind. Ignore history 
arid the délight of political theory is gone, never to be retrieved, 

No' politica! theory can bring about social transformation in the 
Third World countries, if it is divorced from its traditional partners. 
Any ideology (e.g. behavioural and post-behavioural) which pins its 
faith on money-intensive projects, whose literature is flat, dull and 
insipid, and which lacks revolutionary ardour, can never lead to a 
fundamental transformation. The political scientists who flock around 
ICSSR and UGC for funds for their projects are bogus researchers, 
half-baked political scientists, and active politicians. Has anyone of 
them béén able to expose the hidden realities of the State, which is 
‘nothing but a _police-guarded, para-military despotism, embellished 
with parliamentary forms, alloyed with a feudal admixture, and 
influenced by bourgeoisie and bureaucratically carpentered”. Have 
these empirical investigators been able! to see that in the so-called 
developing countries wealth is growing to the detriment and ruin of 
the vast majority ; a handful of exploiters, a new philistine class, is 
enjoying the frnits of it; the judiciary is at the beck and call of the 
executive and security forces have become a frightful incubus ; 
politicians with no limit to their greed, are feathering their nests; 
the governing class continues to be in power despite the stigmaof 
disgrace ; the coterie near the governors growing rich nnaccountadly ; 
the government thrives despite shady deals; the hoodlums getting 
shelter under its umbrella; millions living in fear and dreac of 
uncertainty ; women and children dressed in tatters, endure without 
protest } the obsolete and rotten institntions are operating under‘a 
new bourgeois. morality; and through savage exploitation, the 
vampires are fattening on the life-blood of the poor? In sucha 
developing society the bourgeois resembles the “hideons, pagan idol, 
who would not drink the nectar but from the skulls of the slain”, 
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As such, an7 fundamental understanding and transformation of our 
society requires not the behavioural and post-behavioural dogmas ; 
but a political theory based on radical philosophy and radical history. 
Such a theory alone can infuse life and vigour and wake up some of 
us to the reglities of life around us. It alone can get under the skin of 
the subject end make it intelligible without sacrificing either clarity 
or the depth and make it once again an intellectual enterprise worth 
pursuing for pleasure and no less for profit. 


>» 


The author is extremely grateful to his teacher Professor A. B. Mathur for 
valuable help end guidance towards the preparation of this Presidential address 
delivered at tae Fcrty-Sixth All-India Political Science Conference, at Fergusson 
College, Poone Uni versity, on 3rd November 1989, 


Comment 


The Tragedy Of A ‘Tragedy’ : 
Political Theory at the Crossroads 


Samir Kumar Das” 


Professor L. S. Rathore in his presidential address! has been 
guided by an implicit three-pronged schemata: first of all, he seeks 
to define the crisis ( ‘tragedy’ ) that modern political theory has been 
facing ; secondly, he draws out a blueprint for the future theoretical 
project, that, according to him, would be able to get over the crisis ; 
and finally, underlying his address, there is a methodology that 
informs his entire address by way of integrating the above two 
( diagnosis and panacea ) into a single, continuous discourse. For 
purposes of convenience, I shall treat the first two together as the 
author himself has done. 


His address seeks to serve as an index to future agenda of theoreti- 
cal inquiry, especially in India. He seems to be overwhelmingly 
concerned with the future of our discipline; such a genuine concern 
must have sprung from a loving care of the discipline ( which is in- 
creasingly becoming a rare species in present circumstances ). Some 
of his objections to ‘scientism’ are already well-sounded and hence, 
draw instant appreciation from amongst us. 


It is beyond the scops of this comment to heap applause on this 
address» for that is redundant. It places its own credentials 
and does not require any assistance to make it intelligible or, for that 
matter, praiseworthy. On the contrary, the comment seeks to turn our 
attention to certain negative aspects of his address. At this juncture, 

let me put forth my major objections to Professor Rathore’s thesis, 


* Lecturer in Political Science, University of Calcutta. 
Calcutta Journal of Political Studies, vol IX (1 & 2), 1990 
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(a) His future project, very like the one against which it is pitted, 
is ‘shot with internal contradictions’. Sometimes, it gets down to the 
very object of his critique. (b) His definition of the present crisis 
makes a curions reading of history of social and political theory 
including the marxist theory. (c) In a slim and slender write-up 
such as this meant for a speech, it is expected that there should be 
precision and poignance. At many points, his thesis is faltering ; 
he hesitates to stretch his points to their logical limits. Sometimes, 
his thesis is marked by deviations, digressions and fumbles at 
mid-passage. This vice is conspicuous in at least three ways! 
(i) often, it seems that he is not clear about the object he is 
criticising ; (ii) his classification of the ailments that taken 
together, constitate the crisié, is not only mutually inconsistent but 
is not issued from thoroughly thought-out criteria ( which, in effect, 
have become a veritable mess ); (iii) the explanations he proces 
in support-of hi; contentions are facile and naive. 


Let me start with his methodology. By ‘methodology’, we refer not 
merely to what links his diagnosis with his panacea but also what lends 
plausibility to such a linkage. The basis of such a plausiblity must be 
his own understanding of the course of evolution of political theory 
for the last two thonsand and five hundred years. That is to say, it is 
interesting to sea how he places the present crisis and his suggested 
project in the broader perspective of the evolution of political theory 
and thereby, establishes the plausibility of his thesis. 

Professor Rethore writes! ‘Political theory has a hoary tradition. 
It began with Piato and without a break has continued to the present 
day” (italics added ). The italicized portion, in fact, confounds more 
than it clarifies. There can be two possible meanings of this phrase. 
On the one hend, it may mean a qualitative and epistemological 
continuity of a multiplicity of political theories (in that case, the 
absence of any paradigmatic revolution is presumed ). No one inclu- 
ding the author would possibly dispute that this has scarcely been the 
case. I shall come back to this point later. On the other hand, the 
phrase may admit of philosophical-epistemological breaks but such 
breaks that would occur within a loosely-defined rubric of political 
theory ( because the definition must cut across the theories with such 
breaks ). More aptly, the phrase may have been used in the quantita- 
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«tive sense of a steady supply of political theories throughout the ages. 
But here the difficulty is that the supply has not been that steady as 

:it should have been. There have been: breaks and intermissions in 
“the supply, for instance, during the middle ages. 


He, in fact, talks about qualitative breaks in the history of political 
theory and generalises it as a methodological principle that the spirit 
of ‘devastating interrogation’ has always marked the development of 
‘our discipline, The methodology ‘of ‘devastating interrogation’ 
is an open term that makes for two possible lines of interpretation 
K though,.of course, they can be mutually ‘complementary to each 
other ). It may, on the one hand, mean an interrogacion that is 
‘devastating’ in its intensity. In other words, it qualifies such an 
interrogation. -On the other hand, it may mean, a kind of interrogation 
‘that is capable of devastating its object. So, in the second sense, the 
effect of interrogation, ‘and not just its immanent quality, is what 
matters most. It may be that the quality of interrogation is such 
that it establishes the interrogator without devastating, in effect, the 
interrogated. This is especially true of the social sciences where the 
interrogated never exhansts itself to yield to the interrogator. The 
social sciences area seething cauldron where interrogation goes on 
often without producing any decisive result. 


In Rathore’s thesis the dichotomy between the interrogator and the 
interrogated boils down to one between ‘modern political theory’ ard 
‘traditional political theory’. The precise relationship between 
‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ has been a perennial source of debate 
among a good number of political theorists. Here again, bis observa- 
tion is ambiguous leaving room for three possible interpzetations— 
each contradicting the other. “Let us note them. 


(a) He suggests that Easton “does not have the moral uprightness 
to revert to traditional political theory”; thereby opaquely 
appreciating that one has to be ‘morally upright’ to revert back to 
traditional political theory. Sometimes, he calls for a return to 
“humanistic conception of political science” that is integral to 
traditional political theory. He wants to relive the ‘delight’ of 
traditional political theory. A nostalgic yearning to get back the 
precious past actually aims at re-establishing the status quo of 
traditional political theory jolted ty modern one. It does nct appear 
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to be utopian to htm because he sees that traditional political theory 
has ‘successfully withstood all the challenges and emerged re-invi- 
gorated’ and it is ikely that it would prove its worth once more. 


(b) He pleads for a new political theory that wonld be based 
on ‘radical philosophy and radical history’. Obviously what comes 
out of these two sources cannot itself be ‘traditional’, Indeed, what 
is radical demoliskes the traditional to its roots. To him, the radical 
paradigm has beer. ‘ably expounded’ by Marx (there is reason to think 
that such ‘able expounding’ also predates Marx; the Sophists, for 
instance, also provided a ‘radical’ paradigm.) ard Marx’s contribu- 
tion lies in making a revolutionary break with all the pre-marxian 
theories—traditioral or whatever. 


(c) At times: he makes a case for ‘re-constitution’ of political 
theory. Reconstifution is a clever term that is probably coined to 
serve as a half-way house between traditionality and radicality: it is 
an uninterrogated acceptance of neither the traditional nor the modern. 
Indeed, it is a creetive assimilation—yet distinct from both: a new 
paradigm that transcends them both. ‘ 


His observatioa gives credence to each of these interpretations— 
equally valid and irreducible, also violently contradictory to one 
another. 


He argues that the present crisis has been the ‘greatest’ ever crisis 
in the history of political theory. No reason whatsoever is advanced 
to explain why the author takes it to be the ‘greatest’. 


The present cr-sis, according to him, amounts to the ‘tragedy’. 
‘We have two objections to the use of the term “tragedy” in this 
context. The minor objection may be formulated in the form of a 
question: Is it a single tragedy or a number of tragedies? He, in 
fact, narrates a plurality of tragedies. ‘There are tragedies galore and 
‘many more tragedies’, Are they just tragic episodes of one great 
tragedy? If that were true, their logical correlations in the forma- 
tion of one great tragedy have to be adequately exposed—which has 
not been done. 

Our major obection is that the term “tragedy” is a misnomer in 
this context. Any theory of literary criticism makes an elementary 
distinction betwe2n crisis and tragedy. Tragedy is not just a crisis ; 
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it is something more than that. It establishes the aesthetics of 
crisis. Itis not the soliloquy of: a crisis-ridden existence, the vivid 
narration of its agony. On the other: band, tragedy is a heart-rending 
desparateness to establish the glory of such existence in its solitary 
fight against all odds—a fight that it is definitely to lose. Theroisa 
feather of glory in a tragedy. : 


It does not transpire from what :Rathore says that the ‘scientism’ 
of modern political theory is fighting any battle—let alone, a 
disproportionate battle that it is to lose, Onthe contrary, the theme 
that gains currency is that the modern political theory is giving a 
sort of a walkover to traditional one, for he seems confident that 
traditional theory, as we have seen, would be able to withstand the 
other successfully. It is not a celebration of the crisis of modern 
political theory. Here the crisis of the modern political theory 
enables the traditional political theory to ‘emerge re-invigorated’. 


Professor Rathore seems to contrapose modern political theory.to 
the traditional one as though they are antonyms to each other. Such 
a contraposition is simply not possible, His critique touches upon 
at least six large areas where such an-antinomy is discernible. 


First, while the modern political theory is ‘time and space-bound’, 
the traditional political theory is ‘transcendental’ by nature. Again, 
there can be two possible meanings of such ‘transcendentality’ 
derivable from his account ı (a) what i is transcendental crosses the 
limits of time and space; he, in fact, calls for ‘globalization’ or 
‘nniversalization’ of political theory; and (b) when he talks of 
‘spiritual catastrophe’ that modern theory is beset with, he makes 
his mind clear. He means to say what is ‘transcendental’ has also to 
be spiritual. -But what is transcendental, in the first sense, need not 
necessarily be spiritually so according'to the second sense. At least 
there ought to be a conceptual distinction between them. 


In the same vein, he argues, moderh political theory “ignores history 
and philosophy both of which are indispensable for a proper under- 
standing of man and society”. . How can political theory be 
tindispensably historical’ if at the same time it has to be ‘transcenden- 
tal’? Is not history spatio-temporally configured? But his is a 
different philosophy of history that. resembles “something that is 
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eternally significant”. What signifies eternally cannot be a material 
object (Karl Popper has shown the logical connexion between 
materialism and historicism) bnt an Idea a Ja Hegel. His approving 
reference to Marx disapproves, in effect, of Marx’s philosophy of 
history. op 


The second area concerns the nature of the relationship between 
theory and practice. Hero again, his contention is a medley of 
accusations. First, he accuses modern political theory of “unbridled 
intellectualism” primarily for its being divorced from the world of 
action. (He says that politics is no longer the ‘vocation’ of men of 
action but a profession of academicians. J only say that a man in the 
thick of action may be an unbridled intellectual insofar as his 
discourses are concerned. There is no necessary connexion between 
them.) Secondly, modern political theory ‘trivializes’ theory by 
indulging in “empirical conservatism”. Itis true that empiricism is 
essentially conservative for its inability to go beyond the phenomenal 
world ( the world of action or, in general, the world of appearance 
and that is way, willy-nilly, it conserves it) but still is empirical. How 
can the empizical (the world of action or appearance) be simultane- 
ously “an unbridled intellectnalism” cut off from the world of action? 
He further seys that modern political theory has ‘compartmentalized’ 
knowledge and action into two and has failed to unite them. Perhaps 
this is where he is absolutely right. 


In the third place, he observes that modern political theory has 
thrown political science out of the proud pedestal of ‘kingly science’ 
and that it discusses the plebian subjects, although he himself wants 
political science to deal with the ‘plebian subject’ of tensions in the 
Third World countries. Aristotle’s concern was theoretical: he was 
more keen om showing the strategic primacy of politics in ‘systemati- 
zing’ the wids array of disciplines like Physics and Poetics. Rathore 
laments that political theory no longer deals’ with king-size subjects 
but it has nething to do with such a role in ‘systematizing’ the world 
of knowledge. There is no reason to think that the plebian subjects 
(rather than king-size subjects) are less amenable to systematization. - 


‘The fourth area is closely related'to the third. Modern political 
theory, he feels and he is right at that, is a collection of “a variety of 
mutually incompatible models” creating “bewildering conceptual 
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confusion”. But the corollary of the antinomy, although never made | 
explicit, is not correct. He himself is aware of varieties in traditional 
political theory. The only difference between these two verieties is that 
while the former is issued from a single ‘scientific’ metLodology, the 
latter is of more fundamental nature based on epistemological 
divergences. 


It is strange that he dismisses any attempt at systematization as 
‘insane’ and ‘well-nigh impossible’. Perhaps, many subscribing to 
modern political theory would be at heart, with this observation but 
traditional political theory should be in disagreement with such a 
position. It has already set itself for the impossible: traditional 
theorists have speculated and done so daringly (‘daring speculation’ 
is what, he thinks, enables us to overcome the crisis) and not 
foolishly. The antidote to fear and foolishness was their classic 
ability to speculate systematically—that is to say, to epeculate 
following a rigorously researched methodology. 


Fifthly, Rathore is particularly dispusted with the current 
phraseology of modern political theory for its ‘sounding great but 
meaning: very little’. While sympathizing with the tenor of his 
argument, it is doubtful whether one can build modern political theory 
by clinging to the language of traditional political theory. Each 
variety ‘of theorization develops its own, language and can hardly 
communicate with another that does not speak its languags.. 


The predicament of the present-day Political Science in India is 
that it has not been able to develop a Janguage understandable to the 
professional political scientists. Popular language is not the pro- 
fessional language. Popular language is not univocal, unambiguous 
and precise, which should characterise the professional mneneee of 
any academic discipline. 


Farther, he notes that modern political theory “defines tezhnique 
first and problem second”. Perhaps, what he has in mind is that the 
theorist is interested in such problems ‘that would only allow the 
application of the already available techniques and not problems per 
se -affecting the humanity at large. Hence, modern political theory 
solves only the soluble «little puzzles”. In fact, solving the ‘zoluble’ 
has been the. preoccupation of social theorists since time immemorie], 
As Thomas Kuhn argued that a research that way might distract one 
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from the burning problems of humanity. And it is only when problems 
become ‘insoludle’ that there is a possibility that a paradigmatic 
breakthrough may be achieved. 


Last of all, it would be interesting to examine Professor Rathore’s 
references to marxism. All his references to Marx are positive and 
approving but surely do not betray a correct understanding of his 
philosophy. T> cite one instance, according to Marx as he finds, “not 
psychology bat economics is the key to human behaviour”. Such a 
finding contribttes to the bourgeois vulgarization of Marx of eee 
Marx himeelf was not unaware. 


I would say that this reductionist interpretation of Marx takes the 
author perilous.y closer to the ‘scientism’ he takes pains at criticizing 
—a ‘scientism’ that assigns primacy to economics. It is a tragedy 
that despite best of his intentions Rathore’s critique becomes an 
apologia for the ‘scientism’. 


© While it is admirable that Professor Rathore’s arguments against 
modern politice! theory is well-intentioned, it remains a tragedy that 
his discourse on the tragedy of political theory, despite its flamboyance 
and outspokenness, fails to serve the purpose. His critique is 
a tragedy par excellence. 


Note 

1. Professor L. S. Rathore, The Tragedy of Political Theory: Presidential 
address to the For-y-Sixth Indian Political Science Conference, November 3-5, 
1989, held at Fergasson College, Poona University, Pune. 


The Lost Decade of Bihar 
Ranabir Samaddar * | 


To the liberals, sarkari people and. gentlemen marxists outside, 
Bihar is a lost case, a law unto itself. The well-meaning administrators 
in New Delhi find that Nehruite socialism is ineffective in Bihar, 
the liberals from Sarvodaya to socialists find to their dismay that 
thoir idea of lokniti or people’s politics more often than not absorbed 
or incorporated in rajniti or state politics and their strategy of 
sangharsh totally distorted in the incomprehensible chiaroscuro of 
Bihar’s caste-class politics. Even the 'gentlemen marxists dare not 
dream of building up an on-the-whole peaceful mass movement and 
capture Patna in the way they have done it in Bengal. Thus Bihar 
politics proceeds in its own way, according to its own rules. Though, 
it is the last outpost of so-called ‘Hindi heartland’ and tied securely 
to the overall fortunes of this vast agglomerate, its distinctiveness 
here too lies in its incomprehensibility. It shows so much potentiality 
of social change, so much patent dynamism frequently expressed 
through various outbursts; yet the potentiality somehow seems not 
to come off. Yet there has been a decade in Bihar’s recent history, 
which could have realised that potentiality, erased that inscrutability 
and the stigma that Bihar carries in India’s liberal polity. The 
seventies was the decade. I hope to show in a brief discussion on the 
political mobilizations in Bihar in the seventies that there was a chance, 
created amidst the events, that Bihar would cross the stereotype—the 
threshold of «mobile immobility’—and ‘realise its potentiality. How- 
ever, the decade was lost and still now, it remains destined to suffer 
the stigma of a ‘lost case’. | 


I 


Bihar achieved its dubious distinction long back. In Uttar Pradesh, 
despite opposition from Gandhi, the demand for abolition of Zamindari 
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was voiced from the Congress platform, and the kisan movement 
and national movement were intertwined. Even in the mid-twenties 
two separate tenancy laws for Agra and Oudh were enacted in 
response to the demands of peasant proprietors and the holders 
of secure and permanent tenurial rights—a process that culminated 
in the passage of the UP Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act, piloted by Charan Singh. In united Bengal, Congresemen had 
opposed measures aimed at curbing rackrenting and usury and 
providing security of tenure. Thus the flag of peasant leadership was 
non-Congress from the outset, from Praja Party to Communist Party 
the ‘leadership passed on. However, Bihar was neither here nor there. 
There was no Congress leadership over kisan movement, nor despite 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, a viable non-Congress leadership 
emerged. Bihar did not have a Charan Singh, and the man who could 
fit in that role most, reflected Bihar’s adrift middle class that did not 
have a stake in abolishing zamindari and passing on rural proprietor- 
ship to the peasant proprietors from the absentee landlords. Thus 
Rajendra Prasad, even when representing Bihar’s non-brahmin leader- 
ship, continued clinging to conservative positions all along and even 
when Bihar legislature had passed law to abolish zamindaris, he 
withheld his consent for quite some time when approached by 
landlords from the state. Thus, Bihar had to wait for long for the 
rise of a dominant class of peasant proprietors, consisting of various 
non-brahmin castes and sub-castes, whose positional strength would 
accrue from the diminishing strength and status of upper caste 
landlords and the continued suppression of actual tillers of soil, held 
in bonded and semi-bonded state. Bihar’s ‘adrift middle class’ could 
not break the impasse, in the way its counterpart did in Bengal, nor 
could it supplant the role played out by Charan Singh in UP. This 
was roughly the state in which Bihar found itself at the onset of the 
seventies—rather towards the end of the sixties. 

Bihar’s working class was brought up in a milen, where class 
struggles did not relate to their immediate social environment and 
stopped at the borders of Bengal. Or, it was too enmeshed with other 
social identities, like regional or tribal, to exert a decisive influence 
over the politics of whole Bihar. Thus, Bihar’s agony was accentuated 
in the stunted role of the three potent classes—the peasants, workers 
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and middle class, an agony so vividly portrayed through Satinath’s 
writings. 

The liberation that Bihar felt both in 1967 and 1977 with the 
formation of S. V. D and Janata ministri¢s respectively was thus not 
only a sense of democratic relief, but a sense of liberation felt by the 
peasant proprietors too. This landed interest saw the victories as 
their victories, a victory which had pnt their representatives in power 
at the State and the Centre for the first time, It now went ona 
rumpage.! The popular victory in Bihar in both 1967 and 1977 was 
thus torn asunder in the pulls between the interests and urges of 
landless and landed gentry. The continuing feudal influence provided 
the boundaries within which this victory culminated in a ‘Inst end’— 
the momentous decade of the seventies was enacted in this milieu and 
this basic fact we have to keep in mind when going back to that lost 
decade. The peasant proprietors drawing sustenance from feudal 
values accounted for the ‘lost decade’ vis-a-vis nct merely the 
democrats and progressives, even ruling: party politicians could not 
much utilise their rise for keeping their’ party hegemany intact. To 
them too, thus, the decade was lost. When the peasant proprietors 
backed oppositionist politics and helped the democratic resistance, 
albeit from their own angle, this was incomprehensible to Mrs, Gandhi, 
who agonizingly cried out that these very peasant proprietors owed 
their economic position to Congress policies since indeperdence, yet 
were turning against Congress! The claim was true, as elsewhere, 
in Bihar also, as all the rural development schemes of Congress 
governments were meant for the beriefit of the peasant proprietors, 
_ and the bigger one’s holding, the greater benefits accruing to him ! . 

It was this ‘lost decade’, that we propose to go back now, cut open, 
see the potentialities, the chances of crossing the threshold of despair, 
inaction and frustration and the ultimate aborted consumation. Let 
us look at the conundrum, posed by Bihar’s current history. 


Il 
| ; 
We know that political mobilization is cloavąge-based mobilization. 
It moans mobilization built around social and political cleavages. 


Where the entire society is-mobilized more along religiovs or military 
lines, it has to project an outside enemy—an enemy situated outside— 


H 
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‘against which society is mobilised.? In Bihar, the dilemma ofthe 
seventios was that neither the political mobilizations could be securely 
based around deep social and political cleavages, nor could they 
successfully project an ‘outeide’ enemy against which the entire 
society i.e. Bihar could be mobilized. 

This needs a little explanation. In the seventies, great mobilizations 
were witnessed, And equally true was the fact that there were deep 
social cleavages. But as opposed to those cleavages reigned a whole 
range of ideological obfuscations centering around caste, sub- 
nationality, etc. Either the mobilization has to run along the cleavage 
lines to be secure, or instead of being particularistic, it can be holistic, 
when these cleavages are temporarily submerged in face of a greater 
cleavage projected between the entire society—in this case, Bihar—ard 
the outside, the centre or rest of India. The ideological obfuscations 
being strong, the mobilizations achieved neither this, nor that. 

Right fom the time when ties with Bengal were snapped, Bihar 
was deprived of a powerful source of democratic influence. At the 
same time, “ery little internal democratization was achieved. Whatever 
broadening of power structure and base was accomplished, that was 
done along caste lines—in actuality from the Brahmin-Bhumihar 
non-agricultural high caste to the owner-peasant castes i.e. rich and 
upper-midd.e peasantry. The incompleteness of this broadening of 
power structure was shrouded under the ideology of caste and 
parochialism. Thus neither the social cleavages were firmly anchored 
to political mobilization, nor Bihar as a whole could be mobilized 
against the ‘outside’, where the people could think in terms of ‘we’ and 
‘they’, Whatever militancy in mobilization was witnessed had its 
social base in an aspiring land-owning peasant stratum, determined to 
grab political power, but equally determined to keep the landless and 
-the poor peasants under the shoes. Indeed to cover up these cleavages, 
a non-cleavage-based amorphous ideology reigned. Moreover, Bihar 
never accomplished the completion of the process of constituting a 
nationality. When contraposed to Bengal, this becomes clear. 

There are culturally rich sub-regions like Mithila, Bhojpur. Above 
all, there is the Jharkhand region, in so many ways different from the 
rest of Bihar. With a halted process of democratization, thus the castes, 
sub-regions and sub-nationalities have their own pulls, which have 
prevented Bihar from attaining the corporate spirit that, say Bengal, 
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Punjab or Tamil Nadu have attained. In all probability, the absence 
‘of a dominant caste too counts. In ‘the specific milieu of India, 
‘the formation and blossoming of a nationality as a process has been 
accompanied by certain factors! ‘the: decline of old landlordism, 
growth of industrial commercial market, the. growth cf a middle 
class, the leadership of a dominant Caste over a region like the 
Maratha, Jat etc. a cultural renalssance and political democracy. 
In Bihar, can we speak of a dominant caste or caste group over 
the whole area forming the bulk of middle class, the stratum of 
bureaucracy, leading a cultura] renaissance, and fighting for political 
democracy? The Kshatriyas abandoned their historical mission 
midway and torn asunder between conflicting pulls of sub-regions, 
sub-nationalities and sub-cultures and castes, bereft of any hegemonic 
leadership of a social force, Bihar has remained an anachronism 
amidst the expanding territory of mass democratic politics. In fact, 
and it is no secret, that modern politics itself has become here 
traditionalised, just as tradition in jorder to survive has to get 
political sanction. Political- arithmetic here is actually determined 
by the arithmetic of a traditional society. It is this milieu of twin 
tendencies of traditionalization of politics and politicization of tradi- 
tion, which formed the backdrop of the two great mobilizetions of the 
seventies, of which we shall now speak. 


I | | 

Any serious observation into the: mass mobilization in Bihar 
during 1974-75 will bring out certain obvious points. First, the issue 
of corruption. Bourgeois administration is by. nature corrupt, in 
fact all administrations. do have an inherent tendetcy to breed 
corruption unless checked and vigil constantly maintained: But what 
marked the popular consciousness in Bihar was the all-pervasive 
corrupt nature of the ‘Sarkar. It symbolized the absolute anti- 
popular nature of administration. It was not so much a political 
upsurge against the central role, regarding :which , popular attitude 
was still ambivalent, but a wholesale grievance against ‘bhrashtachar’, 
against the local despots, - local pillars of power, who wonld not 
allow the broadening of power structure and who formed the last 
lingering chain with old brahmin-sahukari raj. These pecple formed 
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the ‘they’ vis-a-vis the ‘we’ feeling of the people. Corruption marked 
thus the dividing line—the poor certainly bore the brunt of corruption 
and consequent:y had lost faith in the legitimacy of the raj. But to 
be the focal point of mobilization cutting across the traditional 
divides and even class divides, the issue could not be simply a class 
issue, but a social issue as well. Corruption was precisely such a 
dual issue. Jayaprakash Narayan understood it and taking the cue 
from the Nav Nirman Andolan of Gujarat, he transformed a simple 
anti-price rise agitation of Bihar students, lent it a dimension that 
due to its ideological amorphousness successfully spread across the 
whole plains of Bihar. It is the ideological amorphousness that was 
crucial to the structure of Bihar’s political mobilization process. 

First, this was a cover behind which the multiple social layers 
could pursue their distinctive ambitions. It was, in the second 
place, ideally suitable, for it was consonant with the foggy caste-class 
social structure. - Thirdly, it attacked the local pillars of power, 
effectively calling into question the very legitimacy of rule. Thus, it 
evolved very spontaneously into a call for dissolution of the assembly. 
Finally, it bypassed the vexing problem of the inadequacy of tradi- 
tional party-besed mobilization. Party politics looked more like 
palace intrigues. The bourgeois parties were yet unprepared to 
replace the crumbling old monolith. The Congress, hitherto held 
intact by the Rajput-Bhumihar combine of two and a half decades 
or more specifically by Srikrishna Narain Sinha and Anugraha 
Narain Sinha. The oppositionist parties were yet unprepared, while 
objectively new classes and strata demanded change. Mobilization by 
Jan Sangh, Congress-O, SSP etc. was ineffective individually, with 
their archaic rallying slogans. A new situation demanded new 
policy. New type of mass movement and mass organization was 
the need of the time. Thus J.P.’s rider of no individnal party 
banner or party slogan was faithfully followed. Bihar was on the 
threshold of new politics then. 

JP told his audience, addressing the biggest meeting of Patna in 
forty years on 18 November 1974: 

«Indireji herself has now publicly stated that Jayaprakash 
Narayan should wait till the next election...But she has 
commi-ted a great mistake. She has brought elections into 
the arena of,struggle. In this drama you the people have an 
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important role to play. Whoever may be the- candidate 
adopted or supported by the ‘students’ and people’s struggle 
committees, you have ia acs the challenge. Now it will be 
for you to act”.+ — 

Elaborating on the theme of new form of movement, it was 
-emphasized : 

“What is needed ‘and JP has been emphasising it over and 
over again, are permanent instruments of people’s power, 
forged through struggles that would not only revive the 
mechanism of self-correction but also ensure that it cortinnes 
to function, whoever may be in power. Quite understandably, 
even opposition parties do not seem to be very enthusiastic 
about the idea...These instruments of youth and people’s 
power have to work not only on the political plane bur also 
for institutional changes all round”.® 

Admittedly, the opposition parties were enthusiastic about the 
non-party form of mass mobilization. ! They bided time and with the 
institution of Janata Party in power; contrary to JP’s expeciation 
as expressed in everyman’s, it was JP and his mechanisms which 
were sidelined, not the parties. However, the point here is nct that 
it falled. Organically linked with politics of the Hindi heartland, the 
evolution of bourgeois oppositionist party and the rebirth of a liberal 
bourgeoisie on the basis of a rising affluent owner-peasant class in the 
countryside and the emerging regional bourgeoisie in the country as a 
whole, this could not but be so. But student rebellion and ‘total 
revolution’ showed promises to break ont of the syndrome.in which 
Bihar had long lost itself with no hope of liberation. One interesting 
point in the pattern-of mobilization | was that students formed the 
catalyst in mobilization. Thus, it was not merely a ‘non-class’ issue 
that. galvanized, but a ‘non-clage’ agency) ‘of mobilization as well. 

Here too, old stereotypes of student organizations, basically 
functioning as ‘fronts’ of the parties, broke down. New type of 
organizations, Chhatra Sangharsh Samitis shaped up at all levels and 
in almost every college of Bihar. Chhatra Sangharsh Samitis led to 
Jan Sangharsh Samitis. Food, anti-corruption, drinking water, 
health care, employment, panchayati raj—student politics tendad to 
cover all these’ diverse issues of life. In fact, the mobilization made a 
quantum leap from politics to Sangharsh, which not merely meant 
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confrontation with rulers, and that is how Indire obviously perceived 
it, but which meant an assertion of people’s identity for a positive 
cause. CPI, up tile then the dominant left party in Bihar, was so 
trapped in political stereotypes and old grooves that it failed to 
notice the changes in reality and missed a historic opportunity of 
playing the vanguard role in modernizing Bihar through a cleansing 
mass movement and revolutionary means, Even Gandhiji’s concept of 
Sarvodaya had little of Sangharsh, though during anti-colonial 
movements non-cooperation assumed the forms of Sangharsb. But 
Sangharsh was a step forward from non-cooperation. As the quarrels 
between Vinoba and JP on what Sarvodaya Seva Sangh could 
pursue as the Sarvodaya policy in Bihar showed, evidently Sarvodaya 
had undergone a metamorphosis in Bihar and Sangharsh was fast 
becoming the essence of the Sarvodaya in Bihar. Even party 
politicians daily paying obesciance to JP was aghast) at his idea that 
people’s candidates at the elections would be selected by constituency 
councils composed of representatives of the action committees. What 
the CPI failed to see was that the more the nontparty form of 
mass mobilization gained ascendancy and Sangharsh formed the 
ethos, the initial domination of Jan Sangh weakened, The role of 
political parties became increasingly less important as Sangharsh © 
developed. What better tribute could be paid to it than the fact that 
the moment a bourgeois oppositionist party came to power, it buried 
the whole thing with unseemly hurry? To see a very natural 
relation between ‘total revolution’ in Bihar and Grand Alliance of 
opposition parties is to be too simplistic in politics, It means not 
looking at the internal dynamics of Bihar society, but looking at 
politics wholly from an institutional point of view. ‘These were two 
parallel developments, with strong interlinks, but these were not one 
and the same. In fact, Sangharsh showed that rightwing mass parties 
had strong plebian elements in them which must somehow be 
neutralized, utilised and mobilized in other ways—elements steeped in 
pre-modern culture for long. The CPI failed to seo the ramblings in 
Bihar society dialectically, the CPI(M) wavered. All in all, the left 
in Bihar failed in seizing the moment. 

A word or two more. JP had earlier argued for small states, 
proportional representation, decentralization of power, people's 
committees’ and the bourgeois oppositionists had rejected these, 
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Now, when in 1980, the Congress (1) was swept to power and JP's 
fractured child, the Janata Party and Lokdal, was found gaspinz, the 
moment of self-searching had arrived. With an authoritarian power 
structure kept intact, could people’s self identity assert itself? The 
answer was known. ‘Total revolution’ could not stop midway and the 
‘Janata Sarkars’, ‘Sangharsh bahinis’ earlier being sidelined, the 
authoritarian power structure in Bihar society, in fact in the country 
asa whole, could not now be confronted. The way to democratise 
Bihar society had now been found through a bitter and negative 
lesson. The turmoil] in Bihar during 1973-75 carried some notable 
points. Ashas been noted earlier, the ossified society could be jolted 
not merely by class issues, but social issues, popular issues as well. 
It could not be merely as class cleavage-based mobilization, but 
social, popular mobilization that could put a popular solidarity 
against the local and national- pillare of power. It further proved 
that old type party structure with parliamentarianism and electoral 
arithmetic as its dominant concern could hardly be the agency of 
such mobilization. Political mass organizations, organizations of new 
type, came into existence in response to demands of new reality.® 
This reality was new in the sense that liberal bourgeois politics 
reminiscent of Nehru era could not provide avenues of self-assertion 
of rising strata, groups and sub-nationalities. Land reforms, of a 
severely limited character, had also more or less run out of steam. 
Poverty and destitution became mass phenomenon in Bihar from the 
mid-sixties with near-famine condition stalking the countryside in the 
early seventies. As has been said, Bihar’s middle class was an adrift 
class in leading a revival of liberalism. Nor did it have a Charan 
Singh to lead an aspirant peasant class. Its Karpoori Thakur was a 
maverick, alwaye short in grasping the complexities of Bihar politics, 
But if it lacked Charan Singh, it had Jayaprakash Narayan who almost 
single-handedly succeeded in effecting transformation—transformation 
not merely of the old supine Sarvodaya lokniti, but transformation of 
Bihar politics as well. 


IV 


In a way, my second instance of a new type of mass mobilization 
follows from the first ; though historically it was contemporary to the 
first regarding its early days, politically it flowed from the former. 
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Though the leaders of this mass mobilization would be first in 
denying this, and this is again a tragedy in Bihar politics and this 
explains its relative failure too, politically it is essential to look at 
at the second instance in all its structural and historical links with 
the former. I am speaking ofthe huge agrarian mass mobilizations 
in Bihar by the radical left. 

Though many perceptive observers have said that violence is the 
hallmark of Biher mobilization, indeed the real distinctive mark of 
of the agrarian mass mobilizations in Bihar, that would indeed amount 
to taking the trees for the woods. There is no doubt that the 
struggles erupting after Janata’s accession to power were marked by 
intense violence with landlords brutally gunning the insurgent rural 
poor down, castes and sub-castes viciously biting each other for share 
in the new found zake of power, the dalits and agricultural labourers 
also ready to cut off the landlord’s haughty head and face the police 
with countrymad3 guns and handmade bombs, But this violence of 
protest as also ths counterviolence were grossly political in content 
and not mere pathological behaviour of certain social groups. 

However; thorgh radical ideolognes will be wont to enlogise the 
violence of social protest against the violence of the establishment i.e. 
centralized bureaucracy, large institutions, business conglomerates 
like the Tatas, landed monoliths and police etc., the eulogy will not 
be enough, or wae not enough, in rescuing Bihar from the massive 
failure of the prospects, it was historically destined to suffer. Two 
immediate reasons could be cited for that : first, Bihar society was not so 
sharply divided irto two great hostile camps, that one violence wonld be 
successfully pitted against the other ; violence would be the mobilizer, 
the catalyst, as Fenon would have us like to believe. This was not 
the case. Bihar was multilayer society and J.P.’s movement was only 
beginning to politically shape this multilayer society into a great 
theatre where the rest of the society would be pitted against a handful 
of corrupt, ugly, violent usurpers of power. Second, alongside the 
violent revolutionary protests led by agrarian revolutionaries, other 
forms. of violence too flared np. Communal violence, inter-union 
violence, caste vialence, where it was nota simple picture of counter 
revolutionary goons, police and toughs killing the protesting poor, but 
people fighting esch other under the spell of reactionary ideologies, 
as well as displaying the typical peasant sub-altern psychology— 
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attacking the local, immediate tokens of insquality ap APEE 
wen keeps the central fountainhead of injustice intact. oh. as R 

., Some more points need be kept in reckoning. Not all upper caste: 
and ‘peasant caste gentry were:landed’ monoliths.. Indeed, some were.. 
middle peasants with whom the relation of rural poor: became very: 
antagonistic, particularly in central Gangetic Bihar, where all social: 
consensus collapsed. As the PUDR report on “Agrarian Unrest in 
Patna” (1981) admitted, all categories of: landowners, whether they- 
are: marginal farmers owning abont: ‘two acres of land, or: large 
farmers with holdings above 50 acres, are employers of agricultural. 
labour.. They ~are~ usually called’ “zamindare” or “samant”. 
éZamindar” may own above 50 acres of land, but not necessarily. so.. 
In Bikram ‘block of Patna, none viewed as “samant” possessed more 
than 15 acres. In fact, one had under ;10 acres only.. Hence violence 
could hardly be the catalyst in mobilization. Thenjas has been 
argued above;' violence could not achieve- a consensus among thé 
segments of a plural society as to`against. whom: to fight and what for: 
as the minimum agenda. Finally, JP’s legacy was- also not absorbed 
ás Mao had` done ‘of Sun-Yat-Sen’ s). ‘There were, certain political 
inadequacies behind the policy of enacting a foretold doom. Foremost 
among these was the the age-old inability of the Indian’ communists 
to correctly grasp the position of peasantry. ` 

Much talk has recently been going on the development of 
capitalism i in Indian agriculture. Its ‘impact on caste structure too: 
has also been a point, Commentators ‘have talkéd how the caste 
structure in Bihar has undergone a shift with:changes in tenurial’ 
structure. Middle castes have come up and these are ‘but the’ 
reflection of an upcoming: -rich peasantry flexing its muscle. But this 
scenario just like the earlier: ‘semi-feudal’ concept has something: 
wrong—an exaggerated notion—in it, It-takes rural stratification to: 
an unrealistic degree. True rural immiseration and rural proletari- 
anization are there, probably on the increase even, in some parts of 
Bihar. But are they due to the ‘increasing stratification: and 
de-peasantization or due to the - whole national underdevelopment in 
particular ? What is’ the specificity of capitalism in Bihar’s agricul- 
tute 1 a small section of reactionary 'kulaks and a large impoverished 
rural labour acting as rural working - ċlāsé». or, the whole mass-of 
peasantry ‘being ` subject to” “vagaries ‘of. market, unequal exchange 
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domination :pf cities, underdeveloped’ productive forces: and a 
corrupt bureaucracy? Who is the principal enemy of Bihat 
peasantry? The tiny section of landed monoliths plus an amorphous 
phalanx of prosperous peasantry, the upper caste bigots who have 
thousand and one links with the village population or the corrupt 
Patna government and more fundamentally the state? This isa 
crucial queson, for it gives an answer to the mystery of the 
‘intrinsically limited nature of peasant mobilization by revolutionaries 
in Bihar. A close look at the charter of demands by the Kisan Sabha 
reveals the limitation. You have implementation of land reforms, -of 
share-cropping laws, of minimum wages Act, etc» as well as demands 
for jobs for jobless, freedom from exploitation from imperialist 
capital etc., Lut very few. demands of interest to middle peasantry. 
Yes, there were certainly demands for writing off debts of farmers 
owning upto 15 acres of irrigated land or 25 acres of unirrigated land 
or adequate supply of agricultural inputs and a reduction in their 
prices. But nowhere does one get in the charter of demands of the 
Sabha a reflection of the importance of those vital demands of the 
mass of owner-peasantry against the state that have continued to fire 
the imagination of the peasants throughout the late. seventies and the 
eighties along the entire length and breadth of the country. The rural 
poor have certainly been mebilized, but the civil society in Bihar still 
remains beycnd their reach. In short, the crucial position of middle 
peasantry in Bihar—the position of owner-peagants—is still unseized 
by the agrarian revolutionaries. The type of «“Naxalism in the plains 
of Bihar’!°. or the saga of the “Flaming Fields”! had thus the 
tragic element of enacting a foretold doom. 

It is howsver true that these mobilizations and struggles created 
the climate end made possible a broad campaign for the wholesale 
democratization of Bihar society. and polity that subsequently started 
taking shape in the next decade in very many forms and itis now 
impossible to re-impose the older moral’ economy that sanctioned the 
past history; customary claims, caste inequity and religiosity-based 
immobilization. The customary notions of legitimacy and legality took 
a severe beating at the hands of these mass upheavals in that decade. 
But this also shows that mere radicalization of demands is not enough 
to ‘defeat the reactionary stranglehold, the ‘legitimacy’ of the demands 
has to be shown, their ‘moral correctness’, a total ‘civil sanction’ behind 
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them. If the continuity between the JP movement and subsequent 
agrarian struggles had been established, much of the dilemma could 
have been solved. This, inspite of so many obvious contradictions 
between the two, has to be borne in mind. 

This raises another politically interesting query. Does not the 
lost decade of Bihar show that the ‘codes of politics’ of the sub-altern 
domain is not merely ‘communal’ or ‘communitarian’, but very much 
‘popular’ too, meaning that it entails so many interlinks, inter-connec- 
tions, concatenations with other segments ofa plural society? That 
are there not two watertight codes, that in fact the presence of one 
domain is justified by the degree of its links with the ‘other’? Does 
not indeed Bihar show that its struggles failed precisely because it 
refused or faltered in connecting the two? The linkages between . 
different elements of popular consciousness are still an unexplored 
area in the historiography of the seventies in Bihar, 


V 


I understand that this view will raise serious objections. The 
critics will have valid point in arguing, that the two instances of mass 
mobilizations were of entirely difforent nature, their political import 
was different, they had very serious’ mutual contradictions, Thus, 
locating the failure of the seventies in Bihar in the failure to connect 
the two, actually amounts to overlooking the-contradicticns. It 
means artificially WUG a communion which, peahty had not 
permitted. 

It is trne that JP was ambivalent to revolutionary astaran 
movement of his time. The bloodiest killings of harijans embarrassed 
him. While fighting autocracy of Indira regime, he feebly protested 
against state atrocities and carnage by private armies of landlords on 
the insurgent dalits. The RSS whom he trusted for assisting- his 
movement sometimes helped the armed training centres of upper caste 
landlords. In fact, Sarvodaya’s initial role was to stem the tide of 
agrarian conflict that had first sprouted at Musheiri in Muzaffarpur 
in 1968, Though after a prolonged exile from politics, he assumed 
the role of a messiah and ideologue, agrarian disturbances continuously 
made his position uneasy. JP in fact forgot, deliberately, Bhojpur 
killings for a while, as if these were not taking place. Though, from 
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late 1974 he tried to absorb agrarian revolutionism in his perspective 
of total revolution. he failed. Probably the imposition of emergency 
saved him from utter embarrassment and failure. The case of 
agrarian demccracy could remain suspended as Indira tanashahi 
became a greater threat. He sent Sarvodaya workers and members 
of sangharsh bahinis to disturbed areas. But instead of pacifying the 
rebels, the non-violent preachers often got proselytized. The Sahar 
Report—jottin2zs from the field trips of these activists—suggested a 
package solution, that was essentially idealist and carried a mixture of 
Sarvodaya and Lohia’s socialism. Thetired old man was by now 
incompetnt to effect the bridge. 

My point i£ however different. Nobody expects JP to effect the 
bridge. But the tragedy of the;seventies was precisely in the absence 
of any historical force and personality to achieve that. The union of 
petty bourgeoie socialism and revolutionary agrarian democracy could 
have negated the one-sidedness of the two forces. But a political 
mobilization that could have forged it remained securely tied to 
primordial social cleavages. Its very structure proved to be the 
biggest hindrance in the way of a total mobilization of Bihar’s 
civil society. 


VI 


While naticnality development in Bihar could not gain from the 
abrogation of ‘Sangla-Bihar Sanjuktikaran Prastab’ not a little due to 
Left agitation in Bengal against it, for it lost the vital democratic 
sustenance that ithad for long in past, it could not mature too due 
to the irresolution of the sub-regional question also. A democratiza- 
tion of Bihar 3ociety means, more than any other State, decentraliza- 
tion of polity also. . Here too, the two great mobilizations failed to 
give a lead. Perhaps JP was showing early hints towards such a 
process, but tne Janata combine was too strong for such hints to 
mature. All these were ‘new issues’ in the seventies and even today. 
But they demand a new articulation, new form of politics—in fact, new 
politics. The issues, thrown up by the seventies, were, besides the 
traditional land issue, issues of dignity of the dalits, the displacement 
of large numbez of people due to mining, irrigation and other construc- 
tion projects, women’s rights, Jharkhand movement, clean administra- 
tion etc. Many of these issues dated to the pre-seventies, but the 
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sharpness of their articulation was a product Gf the time. In short, the 
‘geventies-produced not the parliamentary; liberal politics of the fifties 
‘fnd ‘sixties, but the‘ ecological politics which drew sustenance from 
thé! “snbterranean, subaltern, nonformal, in short, the popular 
‘domain and feelings of ‘ politics. But ` apart from these two zreat 
mobilizations, where the form of articulation of new politics was aldo 
new—at- least in .essentiale—the forme: of. articulation otherwise 
remained old.’ Even the radical political “activists who often 
spontaneously’ gave birth to new forms of articulation and organiza- 
tion like. the’ Sangharsh Bahinis, IPF,. MKSS, Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha, etc. could not draw lessor from: their:own work and 
politically spread the new forms to other. areas... One.glaring example 
has been the relative unimportance attached to women’s questian by 
the agrarian revolutionists, though in Bihar and ceftainly in central 
Bihar, in the districts: of Gaya, Jahandbad, Aurangabad, Bhojpur 
Rohtas, Palamau, women ‘came out repeatedly in large numbers in 
the. agrarian struggles. and specifically. against: sexual oppression. 
Belchi, Pipra, Parasbigha,: Kansara Daramia, Gaini, Chotki Sethani, 
Dalelchak, Babhora, Damua Khagin- have all been instances of not 
just mere murder of dalits, but specifically of dalit women: Yet; 
strangely while retaliation against sexual oppression became fierce, 
it was never expanded into an issue of women’s dignity and rights, 
occupying a prime place in the agenda of democratization of Biars 
polity. Bihar really called for political mass organizations to break 
her political-social stereotypes. To establish a counter=-hegemony of 
broad; democratic ideas, to unify the civil society against the usurpers 
atPatna and Delhi, ‘to overcome party loyalties, to give expression to 
democratic: aspirations of different layers and segments of society and 
unify them’.in a, common struggle —traditional party-political 
strategies: ‘were clearly inadequate. The seventies probably proved to 
be the groundwork for the new politics to emerge. Lohiaite socialism 
as well as‘the-mechanical class-bound communist’ politics both met 
their nemesis in those turbulent years.: Thè social forces. which had 
earlier prevented Swami-Sahajananda Saraswati from being the libera- 
tor of Bihar peasantry, now again proved to be the. strong hindrances 
in. the path.of Lohiaite socialism~ or the mechanical class-bound 
communist politics being’ a, success. How. to combine: the ‘popular 
with the political was the biggest i i 'mark in those daye. 
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However, cne snag remains in this retrospective: Did Bihar show 
the promises, though failed, of crossing the threshold of “mobile 
immobility” ir the seventies? Or, did it show the limits of crossing 
the threshold ? In other words, given the ,abruptness and the 
stunted charac:er of nationality formation of Bihar, can it really gain 
a full blossoming of democracy and nationality? For that, would 
it not have to be split up and/or linked to some vital source of 
sustenance ? In other words, then Bihar will not remain Bihar of 
today any more. The deep limitations of linguistic State formation 
in India on bourgeois liberal basis, as it has actually happened, then 
will have been seriously exposed. 
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The State end Social Changes in 
Colonial Tripura 


Harihar Bhattacharyya" 
Introduction 


Since its incorporation into the periphery of the British Indian 
empire in the late eighteenth century, the tribal princely Tripura 
was subject to € series of major social: changes——demographic and 
socio-economic——which laid the critical basis of the rise of the 
political movemants and parties in the state in the twentieth century, 
and remain the roots of much of the later-day tensions in Tripura’s 
state politics. Those changes form an indispensable part of the 
modern social history of Tripura, Tripura’s communism is unintelli- 
gible without them. 

This paper attempts to explain the major social changes in 
Tripura from tha late nineteenth century to India’s independence. The 
late nineteenth century was a turning-point in the sense that the 
effects of the changes introduced earlier were then beginning to 
surface. The first Census report of India (1872) documented those 
effects. Tripure’s historical transformations in colonial times were 
not automatic processes, but very much related to state power. 
Tripura’s historical changes were state-sponsored processes: the tribal 
princely administration acted as an active agent of Tripura’s trans- 
formation. The specific issues to be brought in here therefore relate 
to the identification of the causes and patterns of social change 
in Tripura, the effects of the changes in Tripura, and the relation 
between state power and social changes in Tripura. The major 
historical changes of Tripura have not received the attention of social 
scientists of India, l 

‘Social change’ has been one of the fundamental concerns of socio- 
logy since the beginning of the discipline in the nineteenth century. 


* Lecturer in Pclitical Science, University of Burdwan. 
Calcutta Journa. of Political Studies, vol TX (1 & 2), 1990 
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Defining and explaining it was always: determined by th2 particular 
perspective of the sociologist. In the twentieth century ‘sccial change’ 
has received the attention of historians, anthropologists and political 
sociologists, Social change in the Third World became the subject of 
research in Political Sociology in the 1950s and 1960s, The «moderni- 
zation’ perspective which dominated much of the literature in sociology 
-and political sociology of development inthe Third World assumed, 
by and large, that the inevitable course for the Third World countries 
would be to emulate the paths of development of the western capitalist 
countries. This perspective not only denied any indigenous role in 
the development of a Third World country but also tried to impose a 
‘model’ of development onit in the name of explaining its social 
changes. The Marxist perpective has emphesised class struggle as the 
motor of historical changes, and located the roots of changes in 
the ‘material’ ‘economic’ forces and considerations. Within Marxism 
there are various kinds of debates on what constitutes the «mods of 
production’, ‘class struggle’, ‘material conditions’ and soon. Those 
are beyond the purview of this paper. Tho reasen for mentioning 
them is to make ourselves aware of the existence of a vast theoretical 
literature and debates on the issue of social changes in the Third 
World. It is my belief that over-burdening the small but important 
case of Tripura with theories and debates would be fruitless. My 
assumption is that creative empirical enquiries very often expand the 
boundaries of theories involved. 

This study is empirical though informed by a few Marxist ideas. 
Although it emphasises the ‘material’, ‘economic’ roots of social 
changes in Tripura, it is aware of the problems involved in explaining 
the actual processes of change with the help of Marxism. 


Breakdown of Arcadian Idyll 

Until its accession to the Union of India in October 1949, Tripnra 
was a small tribal princely state in India’s northeast. The Rajmala, 
the surviving chronicle of the Tripura dynasty, suggests that this tribal 
kingdom was founded in the fifteenth century. Historically, Tripura 
only very vaguely shared India’s culture. For long Tripura remained 
a sparsely populated state, and its political structure underwent little 
change. Its tribal inhabitants practised a shifting method of cultiva- 
tion, locally known as jum, or slash and burn. It was in the 
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‘developmert’ steges of classical Marxism a primitive mode of produc- 
tion, This shif-ing cultivation, however primitive, was not a tax- 
free system. The tribal shifting cultivators produced paddy, cotton, 
oil seeds and sesamum, and added significantly to the state exchequer 
by paying taxes called family tax, locally known as ghar-chukti 
(calculated fami'y-wise). They also paid export duty on cotton, oil 
seeds and sesamum. With the introduction of settled cultivation 
which brought land revenue, the proportion of the family tax 
declined. But as late as 1873-74 it constituted 19 per cent of the total 
revenues, The Tripura monarchs collected revenues through a com- 
plex of hierarchy of vassals (e. g» Village Headmen, Sardars or 
Chiefs and Miss ps ) who were like the tiny kings in their respective 
domain. The monarch was the supreme landlord and ‘bubabgra’ 
(divine right cf king) reigned supreme in the state until 1949, 
There was ro private ownership of land and the mode of production 
was characterised by a kind of communal ownership of land. But 
then there was little dynamism in this mode of production based on 
hoe technology, and it was certainly not able to meet the growing 
demands of revenues of the rulers in respect of their personal luxuries 
and the payment to the British rulers and the cost of maintenance of 
colonial officials in the state. 

The peasant-aungry land of Triputa needed peasants who would 
introduce settlec cultivation in Tripura to raise the volume of revenues 
for the rulers. The Tripura rulers looked towards the Bengali peasants, 
mostly Muslims, of neighbouring Bengal who had been evicted from 
land owing to the implementation of the Permanent Settlement 
of 1793 in Bengal, thigh rent level and the low land-man ratio 
and land-haunger, and would be attracted by the Tripura rulers’ very 
liberal land-grant policy and low level of rent. The tribal monarchs 
of Tripura meeded aleo an efficient administrative machinery to exercise 
more effective control over the resources and for the collection of 
revenues. They looked towards the ‘surplus-bhadralok’ of Bengal— 
those educazed and without jobs middle class Bengalis who would be 
attracted tc ‘lucrative’ job and professional opportunities in Tripura. 
The Tripure rulers’ smal! zamindary called Chaklarosnabad in un- 
divided neizhbouring Bengal, mostly inhabited by Bengali Muslime 
and run officiall- by Bengali Hindu officials, helped them in both. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century Tripura was ready for 
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receiving Bengali migrants, And the royal family’s encouragement 
of Bengali settlement in their domain, of settled cultivation in the 
state, and the intermittent tribal risings and rebellions agairst the 
ruling tribe (1850, 1860-1, 1877 and 1939-44)! ruptured the Arcadian 
idyll of Tripura. | 


Demographic Transformation 

Over the decades from the nineteenth century Tripura experienced 
a major demographic upheaval by receiving Bengalis from neigkbour- 
ing Bengal (now mainly Bangladesh). ` Tripura is the only stete in 
India where successive migrations have reduced its criginal residents 
to a minority in their own land. This was a major social change in 
Tripura, and to become a cause for much ethnic tensions in the state 
subsequently. By 1872 when the first census was held, the tribal 
proportion of the population had fallen to 63°76 per cent. As Table 
1 below shows, by the turn of the century, tribals were down to 52'89 
per cent; but it was between 1941 (50:09%) and 1951 (34'55%) as a 
consequence of the turmoil of Partition that the indigenous people 
became a minority in their country. The demographic changes 
resulted in both a progressive increase of the total population 
and a steady decline of the proportion of the tribals to total popula- 
tion. In 1951 India experienced 13°3 per cent decadal growth of 
population while for Tripura it was much higher (25°95/) which again 
was divided very unequally between the tribals (26°) and the non- 
tribals (56%). ! 





Table 1 > . l 

Decadal Growth of Popnlation in Tripura, 1881-1951. 

a b c | © 
1881 95,635 2832% 49,915 521$% 
1891  1,37,357  . 43°64 70,292 5116% 
1901 173,325 26°17% 91,679 5285% 
1911 229,613 32°48% | 111,303 4847% 
1921  3,04,437 32:59% 1,71610 5224% 
1931 -3,82,450 25'653% , 1,92,224 5026% 
1941  5,13,010 3414% i 256991 5009% 
1951  6,89,029 24'56% 2,38953 3455% 


bestotal population; c=percentage of deca 
opulation ; e=percentage of tribals of total eopulation, 


Source: Compiled from different census reports of India. 


Notes : a==census rons 
growth ; d==total tribal p 
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The proportional decline of tribal popultionin Tripura continued 
later (1961=31°44%; 1971=28:95%; 1981=27°46%) and still 
continues. No doubt, Tripura experienced emigrations, but compared 
to large-scale migrations to Tripura that was really negligible’. 


As we have indicated, the earlier waves of migrants were the land- 
hungry peasants and the far smaller number of Bengali middle class 
people in search of professional opportunity. The first were pushed 
by the pressure of population on land, high rent levels and eviction in 
Bengal and Assam, and pulled by the liberal land-grant and low rent 
policies of the Tripura kings who were anxious to introduce settled 
agriculture and so raise the country’s income. The net result of the 
interaction over time between the peasant-hungry land (Tripura) and 
the land-hungry peasants (of Bengal) was the development of rural 
stratification. 


The Bengali middle class people were a significant part of migration 
to Tripura. Unlike Bengal, Tripura did not witness the growth of an 
indigenous middle class. Men of liberal profession, though small in 
number, were mostly immigrants. Trade, commerce and services 
were in the hands of the outsiders. Under the impact of the Bengal 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century, Tripura experienced its own 
Renaissanée which ran from the late nineteenth century through the 
reign of King Birendra Kishore Manikya (1909-23). But this so- 
called Tripuri Renaissance was mainly brought about by ‘surplus 
bhadralok’ from Bengal who enjoyed royal patronage. As a move- 
ment it did not go beyond the charmed circles of retainers. For 
obvious reasons the Tripura Renaissance did not give rise to political 
contradictions between the middle classes and the political rule of 
monarchy. This cultural movement hardly involved the indigenous 
people who remained isolated from ite benefits. 


Rather than developing an indigenous infrastructure, the Tripura 
Tulers made it a policy to employ educated Bengalis from outside 
to man and modernise their administration. This discriminatory 
employment policy favoured the Bengalis at the cost of their own 
subjects. In the 1940s, for instance, the top echelon of administra- 
tion was filled by Bengalis, and the tribal youths, with a modicum of 
education, were to be content with jobs in lower levels of administra- 
tive hierarchy and in the Kinga’s Bodyguard Forces, and those who 
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did. not find any job had to leave the state in search of jobs in 
Bengal». 

The ‘Thakurs’ and the Kortas . were the royal notables and the 
intelligentsia of the state and, as Probhat Roy wrote, ‘at one time 
Makers aud unmakers of the kings of the state’*. But with the arrival 
of the Bengalis especially its upper stratum and their ccntrol of the 
realms of affairs of the state, their strength diminished, 

Of all the Bengalis who migrated to Tripura; this upper class and 
caste Bengali Hindus made the most strategic success, As Roy 
wrote ! 


A new community gradually rose to power and position. - It 
is the Bengali upper class Hindu community. These people 
were placed at the helm of state affairs, and were able to get 
hold of the economic field. Today almost ali the officials 
down to the peon are members of the Bengali Hindu commu- 
nity. All the banks, tea gardens and large commercial 
enterprises are owned by them. Their administrative and 
economic relations apart, very few of the community cared to 
identify themselves with the state as their hearth and home, 
and this naturally reacted upon the local people to look down 
upon them as ‘outsiders’®. 

Probhat Roy, a native Tripuri who would father in the late 1940s 
an anti-Bengali Tripuri nationalist doctrine,® gave sufficient indica- 
tions in the above quotation about the effect and consequence of the 
settlement of the upper class Bengali Hindu community in Tripura. 
This section of immigrants became in Tripura what might be called 
the ‘alien elites’, and wielded real power in princely Tripura. The 
local communist sources alleged ‘a well-planned and deep-rooted 
conspiracy’ in which ‘minority Bengali Hindu bureaucrats who 
dominated the higher reaches of the administration colluded with the 
Jocal Congress leadership to remake: Tripura (as) a Bengali Hindu 
stato". The overwhelming presence of this group of people in the 
intellectual life of the state complicated the process of nationalism 
among the Tripuris subsequently. 

- The post-1947 element in Bengali migration is the mos: problema- 
tic. Arriving in three surges—1947, 1967 and 1971—they are poor, 
frightened, and the most directly In competition with the tribals for a 
bare subsistence. After their arrival; in the estate, any remaining 
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opportunities fcr agricultural expansion was exhansted, and the 
historic accommodation of Bengali and tribals was threatened, 


New Agrarian Secial Structure 


One of the major effects of Tripura’s demographic transformation 
was the emergence of a new, class-based agrarian society, Agrarian 
classes were unknown in Tripura prior to the arrival and eventual 
settlement of the Bengalie in the state. The migration of Bengalis, 
mostly landless and land-hungry peasants, brought about revolutionary 
changes in Tripura’s tribal agrarian structure. The {ntroduction of 
settled agriculture replaced the shifting cultivation ; private ownership 
ofland took the place of communal ownership of land. Tripura’s 
tribal, ‘primitive’ mode of production was breaking down in the face 
- Of this process o? agrarian modernization. 

Hunter ( 1876 )® reported that until the mid-nineteenth century 
there was very litle plough cultivation in Tripura. He said that by 
1876 the largest portion of the state had remained uncultivated jungle 
but capable of sapporting a large hill. population. Land had been 
taken up for cultivation by degrees under “jungle-abadi” ( clearing 
for cultivation ) leases favourably offered by the Tripura rulers to the 
peasants, The different types ofland leases that evolved in Tripura 
have been adequately described by other scholars®. Here we would 
deal with aspects of the situation in Bengal which drove its peasants 
out and in Tripura which attracted them, and also some effects in the 
shape of increasing land revenues for the Tripura rulers, 

Tripura received migrants not only from Bengal but also partly 
from other provinces, especially Assam ,although Bengal’s share had 
always been the largest. Of the Bengal districts, specifically Noakhali, 
Tipperah and Chittagong, the Tipperah district’s share had again been 
the largest. For example, 35,002 persons migrated in 1911 from 
Tipperah to Tripura while the numbers from Chittagong and Noakhali 
were 5577 and 4759 respectively!®. It was part of the heavy pressure 
of population on land in those districts that drove people out of their 
home, The ava-lable information for the year 1931 suggests that 
those districts experienced a heavier pressure of population on land 
than even the Bengal average at that time. While the Bengal average 
of the cultivated areas per family of agriculturists in 1931 was 4.84 
acres, it was 2.99 for Tipperah, 3.33 for Noakhali and 3.47 acres for 
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Chittagong!1. High density of population in those districts apart, 
another powerful factor which forced the people out of Bengal was 
the high level of rent in Bengal districts, especially in Tipperah which 
compared very favourably with that in Trippra, For example, in the 
1930s the rent per acre of land in the district of Tipperah was Rupees 
6.69 ( Bengal average was Rs. 6,18 ) while the rates of rent in Tripura 
then ranged from Rupee 0.62 per acre ( remote interior ) to Rupees 
4,37 per acre on the best quality land in the adjoining of Tipperah*?. 

The real motive of the rulers in increasingly opening up Tripura 
for settled cultivation was to increase land revenues, but theoretically 
the idea was put in sucha way which sounded a modified version of 
classical laissez-faire policy of development : 

The system of permanent settlement should continue. Instead 
of distributing small pieces of land, large areas of 500 drones 
( 1225 hectares ) or more in one block should be given out in 
the number of rich and cultivated persons. And if the 
wealthy and resourceful persons take such taluks ( estates ), 
then by their endeavour, roads and other means cf communi- 
cation will be built upon which will open the way for the 
general development and prosperity of the state 13. 

The agricultural modernization of Tripura, as we have indicated 
above, was a state-sponsored process, and not the one which grew 
spontaneously from within the Tripura society dictated by the needs 
of its people. Soumendra Chandra Dev Barma ( Tripuri™ the 
Harvard-educated senior civil servant of Tripura who wrote Tripuri 
Census Bibarani (in Bengali ) (1931 ) stated that “there is enough 
cultivable land in this state’, and that the “state shall be ready to 
offer adequate facilities’ to those who would take land-grants!‘. 
This was a sufficient indication of how actively the Tripura state was 
involved in transforming its agrarian structure. 

In another important area where the state’s active role was found 
in this respect was its laws prohibiting the tribals from practising 
shifting cultivation. In order to discourage the tribals from jum 
cultivation, the government of Tripura passed a series of laws 
“reserving” forests where the tribals could not practise shifting culti- 
vation. Since the beginning of this century, the area of reserved 
forests has increased over the years, In 1908, for instanc, the area 
of reserved forests was 15 sq. miles which went up to 1160.85 eq. 
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miles in 1942-45, At the end of 1943 about one-fourth of the territory 
of the state was classed as reserved forests. One major consequence 
of this governm2ntal aetion was the sharp fall in the total area availa- 
ble for shifting cultivation, and hence the tribals finding no alterna- 
tives had to critivate the same lands for years and unproductively 
thereby increasingly becoming dependent on money-lenders and 
businessmex. This opened the floodgates for the transfer of land from 
the tribals to the Bengali money-lenders and businessmen. Over the 
years this resulted in large-scale alienation of tribals from their land, 
a fact whick wold remain the most patent source of ethnic conflicts 
in the state subsequently. 


It must, however, be mentioned here that the settled cultivation 
penetrated among the tribals, to some extent. For example, in 1931 
some 27,64" tribals out of the total tribal popalation of 1,92,224 
adopted this method of cultivation!*. But the tribels at large remained 
isolaled from the benefits of this ‘improved’ method of cultivation. 
The myth of the so-called anti-settled cultivation of the tribals had no 
real basis, but was largely the creation of the rulirg classes in Tripura 
who favoured tke Bengalis. 


One important measure of the increasing penetration of settled 
cultivation in T-ipura was the progressive increase of land revenues 
and the simultaneous decrease of the family tax ( see Table 2 below ). 
Various ofisial sources!® reveal that during 193-43 there took place 
a steady growth of land revenues ( 28.18% in 193% 5 34.29% in 1943 ). 
Daring the same period the collection from fami ty taxes however did 
not have the same picture ( 39.30% in 1939 ; 36.77% in 1943). The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India ( 1909 ) recorded an almost hundred per 
cent increase cf state revenue from Rs. 2,40,090 to Rs. 4,60,000 
between 1882 and 189317. This official source also showed by the 
beginning of the twentieth century about 30 thousand hectares of land 
had been brought under settled cultivation. Fram an account of the 
Udaipur division in Tripura by Brajendra Chardra Datta, a retired 
Magistrate-sum-Collector of the Government of Tripura, it is known 
that by 193) the settled cultivation penetrated substantially in this 
division. In ths division as much as 10,445 hectares of land had 
been brougkt under settled cultivation which brought the land revenues 
of Rs. 47,2828. 
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ay Table 2 
` Relative Growth of Land Revenues and Decline of Family. Tax 
Cin Rupees ) 
Year $$ Total Revenues Land Revenue Family Tax 
-(% share ) (% share ) 
1889 3,12671 15.71 7.79 
1911 10,93,816 29.32 4,43 
1919 12,16,926 35.31 4,12 
> 2 1930 18,78,321 8434 3.12 
1934 13,339,810 33.63 3.50 . 
Sources: Administrative Report of Tripura, 1933-34 ; Inrperial 
pei Gazetteer of India, 1909 ; Tripura District Gazetteer, 


1975. l 


. Note! Inchapter 1 ofmy Ph. D on ‘Communism in Tripura Up to 1965" 
( 1989 ) I have given the figures of much longer period of land revenue 
and family tax collection in Tripura. 


As a result of increased settled cultivation Tripura, which had no 
class divisions in its agrarian structure a few decades ago, witnessed 
the emergence of a number of agrarian classes in 1951. Ofnearly 
half a million agrarian population in 1951 ¢ Census Report of India, 
1951 ) 2.5 per cent were rent-receivers, 79.5 per cent owner-cnltivators, 
11.6 per cent tenant-cultivators and 6.4 per cent agricultural Jabourere. 
The newly evolved rural class structure of Tripura prior to 1951 did 
not witness the emergence of any big landlordism. There developed, 
however, as a distinct category a class of what Nripen Chakrabarty, 
the Communist Chief Minister of Tripura ( 1978-88), called 
‘zamindar-talukdar’ who comprised the princely members of the royal 
family, the ‘Thakurs’, people related to the royal family and owners of 
the tea-gardens who dominated the agrarian structuret®, Chakrebarty 
later characterised Tripura’s agrarian structure as ‘specifically 
fendal’?°, Chakrabarty’s characterization was of course very much 
related to his party's political analysis of the Tripura situation, and 

needs to be reassessed in a different context. . 


Conclusion 
In this short essay we have discussed only two major social dice 


ia Teiporardamographic ani agrarian, Ihave left out of this diş- 


ae 
* 
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cussion many other areas of social changes in Tripura such as cultural, 
religious and political including the rise of many social movements 
( the ‘social’ hers meaning very comprehensively ). A comprehensive 
social and econcmic history in future will, I hope, bring them under 
its analysis, Of all the changes the demographic and agrarian changes - 
have been explosive and decisive in the modern history of Tripura, ` 


Tripura’s demographic change is a rare event in world history. 
Here was and is a state where immigrants became overwhelming 
majority reducirg the original residents toa pitiful minority in their 
own land. This change gave birth to_a social structure with the 
tribals and the Bengalis at two poles in which communal/ethnic/ 
nationality confficts were to dominate. Bengali settlement in Tripura, 
though highly sncouraged by the Tripura monarchs, only brought in 
more pain and misery for the tribals. The ‘agrarian modernisation’ 
of Tripura ushered in Bengali domination in the state. The tribals 
with less developed skills than the Bengalis failed to compete on equal 
terme with the Eengalis, The result was a historic defeat in a war 
which was superimposed by their rulers on them, and the consequent 
deprivation and perennial discontent. 


Tha new class-based agrarian structure which emerged largely 
favoured the Bengalis and isolated the tribals from the benefits of the 
‘progressive’ me-hod of cultivation. The tribals, on the contrary, had 
to make a heavy sacrifice: they surrendered their land to the rulers 
and then to the 3engalis for the sake of ‘modernization’. The aliena- 
tion of land from the tribals to the Bengalis had taken place on such 
a scale that its restoration became a burning issue in Tripura politics, 
and the partial success of the communist government in Tripura in 
the 1980s in this regard was to become one of the factors for the 
partial retreat of Tripura communism subsequently. Class conflicts 
which were created within this new agrarlan structure, though- 
significant and powerful, never managed to have sway over the more- 
powerful ethnic conflicts which overshadowed the former. l 


Our evidence has served to show that it was the material consi- 
derations or economic interests which were the most powerful motive © 
of the rulers in introducing changes in Tripura. It was the state, not 
class struggle, which played in Tripura the motor of historical changes, ` 
The social changes depicted:above'were induced ; they did notgrow . 
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from within the depths of Tripuri society. The state including its 
-bureaucratic machinery played the most pivotal and intrumental role 
in guiding the changes. How far was'the princely administration of 
Tripura an agent of British imperialism in initiating those changes is a 
different question. But the objective compulsions of the princely 
administration vis-a-vis Britlsh colonialism were real, and the ‘model’ 
of changes was the one available tothe former. One expected the 
Tripura rulers to emulate a kind of laissez-faire policy of development 
as it was the one which British colonialism would allow them 
to follow. 


' Another related observation to the above is that there did not take 
place a radical break in the state form of Tripura with the arrival 
of a new mode of production, from ‘primitive’ to class-based agrarian 
structure. When one analyses the state formation process in Tripura 
one sees that from the mid-nineteenth century onwards a series of 
administrative changes were introduced in/Tripura which eventually 
gave birth to a kind of proto-bureaucratic regime within princedom. 
Those were alterations without substantial changes, and were meant 
to exercise greater control over the resources. One cannot of course 
argue that the state form in Tripura remained the same throughout 
the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century while 
introducing those changes. But the changes in the state form were, 
not qualitative. But if one has the experiences of social changes in 
the Third World in mind one would not be surprised that in Tripura 
the state form remained the same for two different modes of produc- 
tion. As Ian Roxborongh has argued: ‘It is not the case....that the 
passage from one mode of production to another is always marked by 
a dramatic rupture in the state form. The transformation of the class 
character of the state apparatus has its own specific dynamice’?1, As 
I showed elsewhere’?? the princely administration in Tripura would 
not be able to remain the same for long after the rise of a new class- 
based mode of production with new social forces. The new social 
forces would soon render the prevailing state structure anachronistic 
and lead later to its extinction. 


Political responses to Tripnra’s social changes were differential, 
Since the mid-nineteenth century a series of tribal rising and rebellions 
marked the modern history of Tripura, . Many of these were aimed: 


i 
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against the rulers’ tax collectors, political repression of police and 
bureaucracy, and their discriminatory taxation policy. The last major 
such rebellion took place in Tripura in 1939-4523. Since the late 
1930s Tripura bagan to witness the rise of a new brand of politics: 
Congress, the Proja Mondal and other constitutionalist methods of 
agitation. It also witnessed from about the same time the emergence 
of Tripura communism. It is interesting that the same set of socio- 
economic changes received differential political responses. If we 
accept Nripen Chakrabarty’s analysis of Tripura’s social and economic 
situation, them w3 are in a position to say that Tripura communism 
came in the wake of Tripura’s transition from what in classical 
Marxist language would be called ‘primitive mode of production to 
“specifically feudal” mode of production. 
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' Tis essay bas been encouraged by the current research -ofthe political 
sociology of the State which stresses not only the ‘autoncmous’ structure of 
the State, the ‘State in its own-right’, but also the central role of the State in 
bringing about social, economic and political changes. For details on the 

` -renewal of interest in the State in theoretical political sociology and also: fop 
some important case studies across the globe, see Evans, Peter Betal (eds), 
Bringing the State Back In (Cambridge t CUP t 1985). The title’ article in 

' the book by Theda Skocpol (pp. 3-44) may be the starting-point of any study 
of the State. 


The Communist Movement in Tripura : 
Its Evolutior: ( 1935-1975 ) 


Pradip Kumar Basu* 


A Socio-economi: Profile 


In an analysis of the Communist movement in Tripura it is 
interesting to have a look at the profile of the prevailing material 
situations in the princely territory. Once a huge and prosperous 
region in the days of yore with an all-powerful monarch at the helm 
of affairs, Tripara had ultimately succumbed to an ignominious 
position of a stats of obedience to a foreign ( British ) rule surrender- 
ing in the process a huge fertile part! of its body politic as well as its 
sovereign status. Among its people the overwhelming majority were 
the tribals, the rest being immigrants—both tribal and non-tribal. 
The tribals and immigrants confronted each other, thereby creating a 
demographic imbalance in the society. The tribals, divided amongst 
themselves into a number of separate communities, each carrying its 
banner of separate socio-cultural heritage, naturally nurtured the spirit 
of developing themselves as distinct ethnic groups. The dormant sub- 
nationalist sentiment had to confront the uneven competition with one 
of the most advanced and prosperous ethnic group—the Bengalee. The 
Maharajas of Tripura, despite being tribals, saw in the growing 
Bengali art and culture a safe saddle for power, even if it had rung 
the death-knell Zor the tribale’ aspirations for developing their latent 
ethnic consciousn2ss. In the wave of Hinduization patronised by the 
rulers, the tribals were made to toe the dictates of the administration, 
thereby jeopardising their own indigenous socio-cultural pursuits. 
Their language—Kok Borak’—which had the necessary qualities 
to be fully developed in the years to come, was compelled to be 
humiliated before the rich Bengali language. The Jhum (shifting 
cultivation) economy to which they were historically wedded, was 
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forced to stand condemned in the face of the advanced agricultural 
economy. It was left undisturbed so long as it suited the feudal 
interests of the rulers. But once it was discovered that in forest 
resources lay the more coveted treasure, the operation of jhuming, 
solely dependent on forests, was mercilessly clipped for protecting the 
newly-discovered wealth. The tribal jhumias organically as well as 
culturally attached to jhuming were sought to be rehabilitated through 
‘Jhumia Settlement Scheme’? in civilised mode of cultivation, without 
caring to know whether this would be feasible. And the scheme 
for ameliorating the plight of the taibals through the creation of a 
‘Tribal Reserve’? area was implemented more in breach—both law- 
ful and unlawfol—than in obedience. The successor government in 
later years accomplished Its feat by finally repealing the Tribal Reserve 
area altogether, through the Tripura Land Revenue & Land Reforms 
( Second Amendment ) Act» 1974, after legalising large scale violations 
of the law created by its predecessor. | 

This, then, was the situation in which the people of Tripura were 
placed as late as in the thirties of the present century. The state of 
affairs turned Tripura into a veritable laboratory for many an experi- 
ment to fulfil the designs of a feudal system. In the process, the 
tribals, the majority of the population, saw in the huge influx of 
Bengalee immigrants a distressing apprehension to become a minority. 
Their ethnic aspirations saw in Bengales predominance the danger of 
being nipped in the bud. Their social and cultural he-itage sensed 
impending demise. The ‘Ahais’ ( Tribal priest ) once placed in a yery 
high position of honour, found themselves being renderec jobless by 
the Bengalee Brahmins. The tribal jhumias found in the influx of 
Bengalee cultivators an increasing shrinkage of their ihum fields. 
Over and above was there the feudal administration which was 
naturally more interested to protect its own class interests rather than 
the people’s cause. The various intermediaries like the ‘missips’, the 
‘gardars’, the businessmen, the money-lenders, so on and so forth, 
were all put on rails for strengthening the monolith of feudal adminis- 
tration. Thus the situation was ripe for the germination of a 
communist movement indeed. What was needed was to analyse 
correctly the prevailing state of affairs as well as the nature and class 
character of the administration and to organise the disgruntled people 


in a proper revolutionary manner, 
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Genesis of the Movement 

In analysing the genesis of the communist movement in Tripura 
it is interesting to note the chronological growth of the people’s 
organizations from the fcrmation of a nucleus of the Communist Party 
at Agartala im the late thirties to the formal foundation of the 
Tripura unit cf the Communist Party of India in 1949. In the 
process are fcund a number of organisations such as ‘Janamangal 
Samiti’ (1938), ‘Janasiksha Samiti’ (1945), ‘Praja Mandal’ (1946), 
and ‘Mukti Parishad’ 11948). The growth of these democratic 
Organizations indicate the stage of development of the struggle at 
successive periods of tìme. For example, when the nucleus of the 
Communist Party was fcrmed at Agartala, ithad to confine its acti- 
vities within I>gical constraints. Nevertheless, it could find its outlet 
throngh the formation of the Janamangal Samiti which, despite its 
bourgeois vacillations, laid the base for raising political slogans 
against the monarchical system. The rally of the masses under the 
banners of Janasiksha Samiti and Praja Mandal was unprecedented in 
the history of the state till the massive wave of the Mukti Parishad-led 
movements created histcry anew. Thus, from operating in a secluded 
corner in a small urbar belt, the journey led the masses through 
series of struggles till it culminated in the formal setting up of the 
State unit of the C.P.L at the height of the militant armed resistance 
struggle under the banner of the Mukti Parishad. __ 

Another interesting end distinghishing feature arising out of this 
analysis is tha role of the administration in its attempt to curb, dis- 
credit and fina!ly crush the growth of various democratic movements 
launched by tke people. It is only natural to believe that the people 
who were historically at the receiving end always, had not joined the 
movements allona sudden. Their traditional faith in the Maharaja- 
adorned administration was not shattered in one day. The regime, in 
fact, could succeed fcr a long time in beguiling ‘the simple and 
improvident cons of the soil’ by adopting various methods which 
included tarrishing the image of the Communist Party which, 
in turn, had to take recourse to relentless campaigns with a view to 
earning the confidence >f the people and arousing the feeling of 
hatred and challenge towards the administration.- Alienation of the 
administration from the masses could be made possible not only due 
to the failnre of the edmint{stration to render adequate justice to the 
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people and its recourse to intermittent reprisals against the organiza- 

tions engaged in articulating pro-people demands, but also due to the 
positive ‘role of these organizations in analysing the nature and class 
character of the administration and in applying adequate methods of 
sustained ‘struggles through various forms which resulted in attracting 
more and more people in their folds. 


Aims of the Movement 


In an analysis of the course of evolution of the strategic and 
tactical lines adopted by the Communist Party of India (C.P.I.) 
starting from the pre-independence days to the post-independence era, 
it is interesting to note the complex and variegated patterns of relation- 
ship between the role of the Indian National Congress (INC) and the 
movements launched by the CPI. The change of roles played by the 
INC first as an oppositional force vis-a-vis foreign imperialism in - 
the pre-independence period and then as a ruling party since 1947, 
did, no doubt, present complicated problems for the CPI to erolve 
appropriate strategies and tactics in relation to the Indian revolu- 
tionary situation. The inner-party debate within the CPI over the 
nature of relation to be developed with the INC between the idea of 
continuing the old line of cooperation and that of undertaking 
militant opposition firet through urban and then peasant uprisings 
(reflected in the ‘Calcutta Thesis’ and the ‘Andhra Thesis’) appeared 

‘to have been resolved through the two seminal documents of 1951 
relating to the programme and policy statement, prepared on the basis 
of the outcome of the accumulated experiences of the Party, particular- 
ly during the period 1947-1951, and the intervention of the Soviet 
leadership. These historic documents, through their relatively 
moderate and:realistic strategic and tactical lines, succeeded in steering 
clear of many of the crudities of the earlier formulations both in rela- 
tion to the class character and role of the INC and its relation to the 
understanding of the Indian situation. Under compulsions of both 
international and internal conditions‘ ‘throughout the subsequent 
period, the Party, as a result, tried to develop what came to be known 
as the line of ‘unity and struggle’ vis-a-vis the INC. Nevertheless, it 
should not be assumed that the inner-party debate had been resolved in 
the process. On the contrary, {t continued to grow till the united Farty 
split into two—the CPI and the CPI(M)—wherefrom two distinctly 
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separate stratezic and tactical lines based on their postulations on the 
class character of the Indian state, nature of Indian democracy, foreign 
policy of the country, question of National Democratic Front vis-a-vis 
People’s Demccratic Front and the concomitant forms of struggle to 
attain the goal, were formulated. 

Within the overall purview of the circumstances described above, 
the Tripura unit of the party, till then a tiny political outfit, revamped 
and reorganised itself at the height of the historic armed resistance 
struggle launcked by the Mukti Parishad (renamed the Gana Mukti 
Parishad (GMP) in the first state- conference of the CPI in 1952), 
without any guidance from the CPI central leadership. The CPI in 
Tripura elaborated its own line of programmes as answer to the special 
problems affiic-ing the state, first through the GMP, the Party's biggest 
mass organisation, and then under its own leadership. Two documents 
of historic importance to the Tripura Party—-Go ahead with the 
responsibility of forming party and its mass organisations’ prepared 
by Nripen Chakrabarti immediately prior to the First General elec- 
tions (1952), aad the Draft report of the District Organising Committee 
of the CPI (transfermed later into the State Committee of Tripura) 
presented by Dasarath Deb, the Secretary of the Committee, in the 
First State Conference of the Party in 1952—helped greatly in the 
development cf the party in the State on the basis of required organi- 
zational principles. These two documents taken together, as observed by 
Saroj Chanda, the celebrated communist ideologue of Tripura, provided 
a jerk absolutely needed at that period of time for the development of 
the Party in its long march ahead. These documents, undonbtedly, 
helped in the process of reviewing the gains of the movement already 
acquired and also of analysing a host of pressing probleme lying 
ahead, e.g. nature of relation between the party and ite different mass 
organizations, need for setting up different ‘class’ organizations in 
response to the demands of the circumstances, nature of relation 
between the GMP and the ‘Krishak Sabha’ (both being peasants’ 
organizations) and above all, change over from armed struggle to 
constitutional egitation. 

- Thus, the chart was made ready for the advancement of the popular 
movement in Tripura under the leadership of the CPI. Although the 
local unit shared the overall strategic and tactical lines of its central 
leadership in expediting the course of what came to be popular as 
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‘peaceful transition to socialism’, it failed to see any reason behind 
the idea of projecting any sort of progressive character of ths INC and 
its administration in Tripura. Even the bare tenets of parliamentary 
democracy had had to be snatched from the unwilling hands of the 
Congress government in Tripura. - Hence, the CPI in Tripura went 
on envisaging its own tactical lines aimed at mobilising various sec- 
tions of the toiling masses-of the state on every people’s demand—be it 
extension of democracy along with demand for Legislative Assembly 
and Statehood, or preservation of the separate identity of Tripura, or 
even refugee rehabilitation and guarantee for the life. and wellbeing of 
the tribal masses. : 


Development of the Movement 


A communist movement cannot hope to steer through a well- 
pitched road. It is always required to know how to cruise through 
various zig-zags that confront its journey: The Tripura Communists’ 
journey had naturally never been very smooth ; it was rather can- 
ceivably rough since they could grasp the intricacies of the laws of 
the movement in which they involved themselves. The niuch-talked 
of armed struggle which had been thrust upon the party when it was 
just born and when its central leadership was in shambles in imple- 
menting the ‘Calcutta Thesis’ and the ‘Andhra Thesis’, was not allowed 
to ond in a fiasco, as it could easily have been, thanks to the political 
skill of thc local party leadership. -The gains of the struggle, unlike, 
in some other areas like Telengana ( Andhra Pradesh ) or Kakiwip 
(West Bengal) could be reaped here in Tripura probably tecause the 
process of change-over from armed to peaceful-methods of struggle 
could be accomplished-here with great feats. The transformation was, 
no doubt, painstaking, because it necessitated realisation of an entirely 
new ‘situation which, to most of the activists, was even more challeng- 
ing than their resorting to arms, 

Inthe fifties and early sixties till the split of the party in. 1964, 
when the central leadership of the CPI had been engaged in acrimo- 
nious debate over the class character of the Nehru Goverment and 
the Indian State and its concomitant formulations, the local unit 
here in Tripura initiated the process of demanding every single 
‘conceivable issue almed at preservation of democratic rights and 
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establishment of parliamentary institutions. For example, as late as 
1963, Tripura, which had been brought within the constitutional 
framework of democratic edifice of the country in 1949, was denied 
the privilege of having a legislative assembly for which the necessary 
infrastructure ic the form of ‘Electoral College’ was already created 
a decade back. It was, indeed, an ominous sign for the survival of 
parliamentary government in the largest democracy in the world, when 
in Tripura such an institution (Electoral College) was created through 
tremendous exuterance and politicalization of the masses in 1952 only 
to be buried prematurely.° Further, when the communists and their 
allies were elected with thumping majority by the people in the 1952 
general elections ( both for the Lok Sabha and the Electoral College ), 
they were not alowed to form the government in Tripura which was 
then a Part ‘C State, thereby denying the Tripura communists the 
credit of overtaking their Kerala counterpart in the assumption of the 
reins of power in a region within the constitutional framework of 
the state structure. Nor were they called upon to constitute the 
Council of Advisers which, instead, was formed with the bigwigs of 
the Congress arty, despite its humiliating defeat through the 
ballots.’ The communists’ demand for coversion of the popularly 
elected Electoral College into Legislative Assembly was rejected 
apparently for the lack of such provisions in the existing statutes at 
that time. However, the real motive behind such a ‘constitutional 
limitation’ seemed to be to deny the communists their due share in the 
affairs of administration. Otherwise, they, and not the discredited 
Congressmen, siould have been accommodated in the ‘Council of 
Advisers’—a scheme construed to work as a go-between in the process 
of switch-over f-om exclusive bureaucracy to parliamentary democracy. 
The administration’s duplicity was exposed in 1963 when the 
Territorial Council® conld be converted into Legislative Assembly 
at ease, of course, in accordance with the relevant legislation, but 
ostensibly, becanse the Congress party, after trying its luck for the third 
consecutive term, had ultimately gained electoral advantage over its 
rivals in the 19€2 elections. Needless to mention) had the communists 
been allowed to play their legitimate role in the best traditions of 
democratic norms in 1952, the political history of Tripura could have 
been different. However, the blatant partisanship on the part of the 
administration, coupled with its rigorous methods of systematic 
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tortures and denunciations, conld not forestall the Jong onward march 
of the party-led people’s movements on all fronts. Its struggle for 
retention of separate identity for Tripura as against the recommenda- 
tion by the States’ Reorganisation Commission for Tripura-Assam 
merger, introduction of Legislative Assembly (1963), grant of State- 
hood for Tripura (1972) and ouster of Congress rule synchronising 
with installation of a Left Front Government in the state (1978), for 
example—all directed at the realization of a democratic way of life— 
had ultimately succeeded not through any short-cut route, but through 
a long, strenuous and hazardous journey over the years in a sustained 
manner, keeping itself in constant touch with the mood, sentiments 
and fighting spirit of the masses. Indeed, the credit for initiating the 
struggle for the working of the democratic system of adminisiration 
in Tripura should go to the communists who dedicated themselves in 
long-drawn-out battles in hostile circumstances and utlimately won it. 

The art of learning from the circumstances and acting in accor- 
dance with the lessons learnt in the process, has always stood the 
communist movement in Tripura in good stead, Asa result, ewitch- 
over from one phase to the other had helped the party. To cite a few 
examples, right from the thirties till the mid-forties, the communists 
of Tripura remained content with their demand for people’s respon- 
sible government ‘under the aegis of the Maharaja’, because they 
perhaps thought it wise neither to invite the unwarranted wrath of the 
monarchical regime, nor incite the unprepared masses to end their 
prospective struggles in utter doldrums at that stage of its develop- 
ment. However, with its policies of mobilization of nationalist and 
democratic forces under the banners of Janamangal, Jana Siksha, 
Parja Mandal etc. yielding encouraging results, it came out with the 
demand for popular responsible government, but this time at the 
expenseof the Maharaja's supreme authority. The birth and subse- 
quent growth of the gigantic armed struggle, picking up the threads 
of the inimitable Jana Siksha movement, too, bore eloquent testimony 
to the communists’ latent power of acting in response to the demands 
of the prevalent circumstances. With ‘the birth of republican India 
and introduction of the new Constitution, ushering in an era of new 
hopes and aspirations of the people at large, and with sighs of 
exasperation, fatigue and futility in the process of continuation of the 
armed struggle in the changed ontfit, the communists readily aban- 
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doned the old course and opted for the new one showing great agility 
to meet the incoming challenges with all resoluteness. In one of the 
darkest periods cf the movement’s history during 1962-65 culmina- 
ting in the wake of Sino-Soviet ideological cleavage and Sino-Indian 
border clash, the movement could survive only because the people’s 
faith in it, albeit tentatively shaken®, had ultimately prevailed, 
Finally, the gravest challenge to its existence through the ‘Emergency 
days’! could be adequately met and retaliated, once conditions 
matured to its advantage. Thus, the technique of acting in tune with 
the needs of the circumstances has paid the communists very rich 
dividends. 

While undertaking the perilous journey, the Tripura communists 
had all along tried not to allow their movements to degenerate into 
sectarianism, parochialism and the like. Their historic fight for the 
cause of the tribals was, of course, maligned by their opponents, and 
the swarming Bengalee immigrants were made to go against the 
communists fora long time, both through favours and threats, till 
the communists learnt their mistakes and soon started acting realisti- 
cally. The real facets of the Jana Siksha movement, armed struggle 
and restoration of special rights and privileges of the tribals throngh 
constitutional guarantees were abused by the ruling party and its 
government and meticulously utilised to condemn the communists as 
the spokemen of only a microscopic segment of the people—the tribals. 
Efforts were alsa afoot to cut across the communists’ exclusive sway 
over that minority segment by sponsoring and abetting the sustenance 
of quite a number of sectarian organisations within the belt, viz.» 
Tripura Sangha, Eastern India Tribal Union, Tripura Upajati Juba 
Samiti and the Lke at successive phases. However, the moment the 
communists couki apply the techniques of spearheading movements 
for both the ethric groups of the working people and combining them 
in unison, they could not only avert their isolation from the masses 
in general, but also create a history which saw both the tribals and 
the non-tribals espousing and fighting for the cause of each other. 
Thus, we find the non-tribals championing the historic Four-Point 
Charter of Demands ofthe tribals,!! while the tribals coming forward 
to uphold the demands for restoration of democratic rights—both 
political and economic—of various sections of the toiling masses 
hailing from ths majority ethnic group inthe state, or for proper 
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rehabilitation of the displaced persons. Needless to say, these-united 
movements launched by both the ethnic groups steered clear of 
malicious campaigns, punctuated with regular doses of repressions, 
and ultimately installed the Left Front government in power in 1977. 


Epilogue 

It is imperative to be acquainted with the name of the staticn if a 
train is to reech its destination. If the station fs not properly identi- 
fied, the commuters will fail to reach there, even if they travel by the 
train whole day long. - Next important part of a successful train 
journey is to have a good and workable engine, and tied with it a few 
good bogies for carrying its passengers. Now, if the engine moves 
faster than its compartments and separates itself from ite accompanying 
parts in course of the journey, the engine. and not the compartments 
carrying the commuters, will reach the station in time, even if it reaches 
there at all. Finally, ifthe bogies are not flexible enough ag to be 
united into an organised chain, the whole purpose of the journey will 
be jeopardised, 

In the era of ‘left sectarianism’ in the latter part of the forties, the 
communists of India did not seem to know their appropriate destina- 
tion as a result of which ‘socialist revolution’? and not ‘bourgeois 
democratic revolution’ was made their immediate goal. Nor could 
they probably comprehend the fallacy of trying to visualise the political 
consciousness of the masses and the revolutionary potentialities of the 
prevalent circumstances, as such, through the eyes of a section of their 
leaders and not of the party as a whole'in relation to the masses it 
hoped to lead. Finally, it was perhaps beyond their comprehension 
how either the near absence of various mass organizations championing 
the cause of respective segments of the tofling masses or the lack of 
unity and cohesion among these mass fronts could ultimately dzstroy 
the very base of organised strength of the party. 

An analysis of the communist movement in Tripura, however, 
reveals that the young party unit of the state was rather fortunate 
enough in not having to share those traumatic experiences of its all- 
India leadership. The peculiarity of the unit’s operational zone of 
activity may be said to be a contributory factor for its shouldering an 
onerous responsibility to act and react in accordance with the needs 
of the prevailing situations, as it thought fit, independently of any 
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other authority. With theclandestine formation of a nucleus of the 
communist party at Agartala sometime in the late 1930's, practically 
detached from its central leadership, it was somewhat exemplary for 
the party cell to risk its very existence by championing the cause of 
the deprived destitutes in face of the veritable wrathful eyes of the 
feudal administration. Its style of functioning in those days, particu- 
larly: the way in which it could help its sustenance by playing its 
cards through a number of democratic organizations, could not only 
help create an atmosphere of organised resistance, almost unimagi- 
nable a few years back, of hitherto seemingly mute masses against 
blatant injustices perpetrated by the monarchical administration, but 
also could pave the way for the onward march of a giagantic commu- 
nist movement in the state later in the day. Since the formal birth of 
the state unit of the CPI at the height of the armed resistance struggle, 
spearheaded under the banner of Mukti Parishad, the communists in 
Tripura literally have never looked behind. 


The history of the communist movement in Tripura reveals that 
the communists have succeeded in winning the confidence of the 
majority of the masses only when they could mobilise under a united 
banner all the democratic and patriotic forces in the state, thereby 
presenting their credibility before the people to form an alternative 
government. The communists seemed to be well aware of this, and 
the policy was pursued right since the party’s birth. Biren Datta, 
the great pioneer in the communist movement in the state, was instru- 
mental in the growth of such democratic platforms like Jana Mangal, 
Praja Mandal and Tripura Ganatantrik Sangha which could work as 
a viable bridge of all segments of the toiling masses, irrespective of 
caste, creed, community and religion. These united fronts of demo- 
cratic forces pefd rich dividends in not only warding off the commu- 
nists’ isolation from the bulk of the masses but also strengthening 
their mass bases in the state, much to the chagrin of their opponents. 
However, the party’s failure to evolve a united front of left and demo- 
cratic forces in the aftermath of the earlier experiments, till the latter 
half of the seventies, had ultimately cost its success, Thus, it was 
through the birth of the Left Front in 1978 that the success of the 
long chain of struggles outside could be reflected and this technique 


finally tilted the balance of forces in the communists’ favour. 
9 
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i: When the CPI (M)-led Left Front took over the reins of power in 
the -state through the Assembly elections of 1977, many scholars read 
in it the swing of the pendulum to; the other extrème for a mere 
change from the uninterrupted Congress spell. . However, witk the 
return of the Left Front in 1983 once: again, coupled with. it the long 
chain .of success in all the elections thereafter—Parliamentary; 
Assembly (bye-election), Municipal, . Panchayat and Autonomous 
District Council!?, in the: face of stiff challenges from the Congress- 
TUJS combine, and with communal chauvinistic, secessionist and 
disruptionist forces looming large both within and outside the state, 
even the bitterest of opponents of the communist movement had to 
concede defeats to the superior organizational skills and persistent 
political campaigns of the marxists in successfully carrying the vast- 
majority of the people along with them .against so many odds. Of 
course, the elections in a bourgéols parliamentary democracy cannot 
be the appropriate criteria for judging the political and organizational’ 
strength of a communist party because of the inevitable free play of 
money power and muscle power and the; like in snch a game. But 
thén, election results do have a significant bearing on the extent of 
its impact the party may be said-to have created on the masses through 
the-series of movements it launches over the years.’ And it is iñ this 
context that the success or otherwise of the communist movement in 
Tripura may be viewed in the overall perspéctive. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES _ ! 

1. Princely State of Tripura also possèssed a large chunk of several huadred 
square miles of zamindary territory known as ‘Chakia Roshnabad’, situated ji 
present-day Bangladesh. The merger agreement of Tripura state with India in. 
1949, widely acclaimed as the beginning of a new era of hopes and aspirations for 
the people of Tripura, did not include any reference to the status of this- 
‘impartible zamindary of Chakia Roshnabad.’ The failure to incorporate this 
huge plain and highly fertile territory with Indian Tripura proved to be a veri- 
table disaster for the economy of the State, especially when it came to be con- 
fronted with the problem of refugee rehabilitation on an unprecedented scalé. 


2. Taking a leafout of the British book in the field of operation in thelr 
district of neighbouring Chittagong Hills, the Tripura monarchica! administration 
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earned the vital <nowledge that, through a scheme of Jhumia Settlement, the 
reclamation and seitlement of waste land in the interior would-be a sure source 
of increasing land revenue of the state of Tripura too. This could save forests 
inthe hill areas. And at the same time, the jhumias would also benefit from 
living a settled Ife. Hence the scheme (incidentally the first) of jhumia 
settlement in 1888. " 


3. Disappointed by the inefficacy of the Jhumia Settlement Scheme, the 
Maharaja of Tripura announced in 1931 the creation ofa ‘Tribal Reserve Area.’ 
This was created at a part of the scheme to wean the tribals away from the age- 
old practice of shif-ing cultivation and to settle them permanently on land. The 
Reserve area compzised a total area of 2060 square miles ( 50% of the total area.of 
Tripura ) and was spread over the following seven subdivisions, viz., Sadar, 
Khowai, Kailasahar | (including present Kamalpur subdivision), Udaipur, 
Amarpur, Belonia and Sabroom. Incidentally, the Reserve area was exclusively 
meant for only five classes of Tribals—the Tripuras, Noatias, Jamatias, Riangs 
and the Halams. 


4. In independent India the constitution had just come into force ( 1950) 
and, with the first General elections of 1952 in the offing, an important era in 
politics was open:ng out. Internationally, the emergence of a strong Soviet 
Union after the end of the Second World War and the establishment of the 


People’s Republic of China ( 1949 ), fundamentally altered the balance of forces 
on a world scale. 


5. The Electoral College was created with the sole purpose of election of a 
candidate from Tripura to the Rajya Sabha. 


6. Kerala had the first Communist state government in India in 1957. 


7. Section 42 cf the Government of Part ‘C’ States Act, 1951 provided fora 
Council of Advisers for such a state to “aid and advise” the Chief Commissioner 
in the discharge of his duties. The Tripura Administration, ‘after taking into 
consideration the geographical position of this State, besides various other 
aspects’, invoked the provision and the Council of Advisers comprising 
Sachindra Lal Sinta, Sukhamay Sengupta and Jitendra Mohan Debbarma assumed 
charge in April 1953. 


8. The States’ Reorganization Act, 1956 provided for a ‘Union Territory’ 
status for Tripura. However, under the Territorial Council Act of 1956, Tripura 
was granted only a limited legislative structure. Thus, Tripura was to be a Union 
Territory with ths Chief Commissioner, nominated by the President of India, 
at the head of a ‘Territorial Council’ consisting of a maximum of thirty-two 
members amongst whom thirty would be directly elected by the people, while the 
rest would be nom:nated by the government of the union territory. 


9. It was proved in the communists’ complete rout in the 1967 polls. 


10., In June 1975 India.was already under the spell of Emergency which had 
been promulgated in 1971 at the time of Bangladesh liberation war. In the small 
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hours of 26 June 1975 the President of India made a declaration under Article 352 
of the Constitution clamping second emergency because the Union Government 
felt that ‘a grave emergency’ existed due to ‘internal disturbance’ in the country. 
Thus, the country was put under the double emergency from 26 June 1975 on- 
wards. It continued till March 1977. The‘ period has been widely concemned 
as the darkest period of Indian democracy. 

11. (1) Formation of Autonomous District Council in tribal-compact 
areas § (2) repeal of the Land Revenue and Land Reforms (Second Amendment ) 
Act, 1974. (3) recognition of ‘KOK BOROK’ as the second official language of 
the state ; and (4) stoppage of transfer of lands from tribal to non-tribal bands, 
along with restoration of all such ensferted tribal lands since 1961 to the 
original owners, 

12, The Autonomous District Council (ADO) is an institutional arrangement 
for the administration of the tribal areas of Tripura under the Sixth Schedule in 
the Constitution of India. 
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Changing Soviet Relations with the Third World : 
Ideology, Theory and Policy 


Mangesh Kulkarni * 


The revolutionary changes introduced by Mikhail Gorbachev in 
the domestic and foreign policy arenas have had a major impact 
on the Soviet Union’s relations with the Third World. These 
changing relations can be fully understood only by viewing them 
in a historical perspective. What follows is such an exercise, 
focussing on the interplay of three factors: (1) The broad, ideolo- 
gical parameters set by the top political leadership within which 
these relations are defined and conducted; (2) The theoretical 
debates amongst Soviet academics over the correct assessment of Third 
World realities and appropriate strategies conducive to the attain- 
ment of Soviet objectives in this region ; these debates acquire signi- 
ficance as they constitute a part of the policy process} (3) The actual 
policy which is shaped by these and various contingent factors.’ 

The immediate aftermath of World War II witnessed the beginning 
of decolonization and with it, the growing salience of the Third World 
in international politics. For the sake of analytical clarity, I have 
examined postwar Soviet relations with the Third World in terms of 
the following five phases: (a) The isolationist phase (1945-1953), 
(b) The expansive phase (1954-1969), (c) The interventionist phase 
(1970-1980), (d) The transitional phase (1981-1984), (e) The 
current phase (1985 onwards). 


The Isolationist Phase (1945-1953) 

During this period the Soviet Union was preoccupied with domestic 
rehabilitation, consolidation of communist regimes in Eastern Europe 
and the threat of capitalist encirclement. Stalin viewed the world in 
black and white terms, as divided between the capitalist and 
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socialist camps. This left no room for intermediate categories. 
Consequently the Third World was ‘bracketed with the capitalist 
camp. Even countries following an independent foreign policy» such 
as India, did not escape this stizma. 

Theoretical debate was confined to the rigid schema of five 
successive formations—primitive-communal], slave-holding, feudal, 
capitalist, and communist—upheld by Stalin as the only correct 
framework of historical and social research. - The sole traditional 
Marxist category recognising the - distinctiveness of non-Western 
societies—the Asiatic mode of production—was banned for ideo- 
logical reasons and innovative theorists like Eugene Varga, faced 
dismissal.2 Soviet policy, during this period was based on the 
premise that most Third World regimes were dominated by the 
bourgeoisie who acted as stooges of the- imperialist West, The 
Communist Parties in:these countries were advised to purste the 
path of revolutionary struggle. Thus, Soviet relations with the Third 
World remained distant and gunen, 


+ 


The Expansive Phase (1954-1969) -` 

Successful domestic reconstruction, stabilization of satellite, 
communist regimes in Eastern Europe, a keen awareness of the 
dangers of nuclear warfare,.the acceleration of decolonization and 
the rise of the non-aligned movement with an anti-Western slant, 
brought about a major shift in the Soviet world-view. Thus, 
Khrushchev viewéd the Third World not as an appendage of the. West 
but as a part of the Zone of Peace, along with the socialist fraternity, 
Peaceful coexistence between the capitalist and communist blocs Was 
stressed while interbloc competition ‘was confined to non-military 
domains. Such an altered Worldview and greater self-assurance led 
toa positive and activist Soviet role in the Third World. = 


An equally remarkable change was noticeable in the realm of 
` theory., The new salience of the Third World was reflected in the 
expansion of the Institute of Oriental, Studies, and the creation of 
the Institute of Africa (1960) and; the Institute of Latin America 
(1961). Intellectual de-Stalinization stimulated theoretical debate. 
A major outcome of these debates. ‘was the -concept of “multi- 
structural society” advocated, among others, by Aleksei Levkovsky.® 
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Third World countries were perceived not as “belonging to a single, 
definite stage of aistorical evolution but as «multistructural societies’ 
harbouring several modes of production, none of which was dominant, 
This recognition of Third World complexity facilitated the adoption 
-of a flexible approach. 


Soviet scholazs could -hus justify support to friendly national- 
bourgeois regimes such as India, which opposed Western imperialism 
and pursued a progressive domestic policy. Communist parties in 
these countries, while still viewed as the agents of a future socialist 
revolution, were asked to extend tactical support to the government. 
The conversion o7 ‘bourgeois nationalist’ Castro to Marxism and the 
adoption of socialist policies by non-communist regimes such as 
Ghana, Algeria and Mali in the’ early 1960’s generated a new mood 
of optimism. 

The concept of a ‘ron-capitalist path of development’ was 
elaborated by scholars like Rostislav Ulianovsky to account for 
these developmerts.* They argued that the non-viability of indepen- 
dent capitalist development, the looming threat of Western imperia- 
lism, the growing appeal 3f socialism and the availablity of Soviet 
support would impel progressive Third World regimes to adopt a 
radical agenda ard move directly to socialism by skipping over the 
capitalist stage. Inthe lace 1960's such regimes were described in.a 
more positive fasaion as ‘scialist-oriented’. 


These changed perceptions and priorities resulted in the adoption 
of a vigorous, dynamic amd multi-pronged policy toward the Third 
World, Khrushchev recognised the possibility of many roads to 
socialism and allowed a much greater leeway to socialist forces. 
This was reflected in the dissolution of the COMINFORM in 1956. 
Together with his willingness to befriend bourgeois nationalist regimes, 
this open stance enabled him to win major allies in Africa and Asia 
such as Egypt» Algeria) Irdia and Indonesia, while Cuban friendship 
gave the the Soviet Union a foothold in Latin Ameria. Staunch 
support to national liberat.on struggles in the Third World, a common 
emphasis on the social anc economic content of liberation® as also a 
positive attitude -o the nonaligned movement, (especiaily when viewed 
in the context of Western hostility) earned the Soviet Union much 
goodwill and many allies, 
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Despite these important gains, Khrushchev’s successors had to 
moderate his policy as it involved the burden of a costly foreign aid 
programme ( The Soviet Union gave $ 2 billion in economic aid and 
$ 4 billion by way of military aid to developing countries), the risk 
of war (exemplified by the Cuban missile crisis which hastended 
Khrushchev’s downfall) and a sense of uncertainty as several friendly 
Third World countries turned hostile upon the ouster of a pro-Soviet 
leadership (as in Indonesia in 1967; and in Ghana in 1966). On 
balance, however, the gains of this policy seom to have out-weighed 
the losses and furnished the wherewith for the interventionism of the 
next phage. 


The Interventionist Phase (1970-1980) _ 


The Soviet Union entered the 1970’s with great ideological opti-- 
mism, as it had acquired nuclear parity with the West, a formidable 
power projection capability and a world-wide network of allies. In 
the mid-1970's this confidence received a further boost as detente— 
perceived by the Soviet Union as a recognition of its strength by the 
West—resulted in the Helsinki accord and the SALT treaties. While 
the U. S. had emerged from the Vietnam imbroglio as a much stigmar 
tised, defeated power in an isolationist frame of mind, the Soviet 
Union was gladdened by the rise of radical, socialist regimes in 
Somalia, Ethiopia, South Yemen, Angola and Mozambique. The 
international ‘correlation of forces’ was seen to have decisively 
changed in favour of the Soviet Union. : 


' Theorists like Georgii Mirsky hailed these new Afro-Agian regimes 
professing faith in ‘scientific socialism’ and pursuing a starnchly 
pro-Soviet foreign policy as revolutionary democracies of an advanced 
sort, capable of graduating into ‘peoples’ democracies’ on the lines 
of Vietnam or Laos, given appropriate political leadership.’ Such 
leadership could come only from a well-organised, broad-based 
vanguard party committed to revolutionary, socialist transformation. 
This entailed a deep Soviet involvement in the domestic affairs of 
these countries. This period also witnessed the rise of a school which 
advocated greater support to pro-Soviet, Third World military rezimes 

and the use of military means to ae Soviet objectives in the 
Third World, 
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These aggressive intentions led to interventionist policies on an 
unprecedented scale®, Soviet arms transfers to the Third World 
increased from $ 4 billion in the previous phase to $ 30 billion in the 
1970’. Arms and military personnel were provided to Egypt and 
Syria during the Middle-East War in October 1973. Cuban and 
Soviet military support enabled the Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola “MPLA) to defeat its rivals and assume state power in 
1975. ‘In 1977-78 the two countries again worked in tandem and 
enabled Ethiopia to roll back the Somalian invasion of its Ogaden 


-_province. This trend culminated in Soviet intervention in Afgharistan 


in’ December 1979 to forestall the imminent collapse of its Marxist 
Tegime. 


The Transitions] Phase (1981-1984). 


The protracted and costly Soviet intervention in “Afghanistan 
aroused domestic discontent- and wide criticism.. It permanently 
tarred the Soviet Union’s {mage as a champion of freedom and anti- 
imperlaliem in the Third World, Above all, it led to the revival of 
the Cold War end the adoption of an aggressive anti-Soviet posture by 
the USA which ‘now enjoyed the support of China, awakening 
Soviet fears of encirclement. Together with growing economic 
difficulties at home, this changed scenario put a damper on the Soviet 
Union’s revolufionary zeal. The bright world-ontlook of the earlier 
decade gave wzy to a grey and somber one. 


Policy debaie brought to the fore the views of scholars like Nodari 
Simonila and Aleksei Kiva who had long been sceptical of the success 
of immediate socialist transformation in the Third World®. They 


‘pointed out thet the countries described as ‘revolutionary democracies’ 


were in fact among the most backward of Third World countries. The 
major developing countries were firmly on the capitalist path, They 
advocated a reduced Soviet commitment to the revolutionary democra- 
cles and emphasised the pursuit of pragmatic development policies 
rather than hasty socialist measures -by these countries. They also 
favoured the forging of mutually advantageous relations with the 
capltalist-orierted. countries of the Third World. While serving the 
Soviet, Union’s economic interest, such a policy would also curb 
Western influeace in these countries, 
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+, A still more pragmatic school, represented by influential men like 
Nadim Zagladin and Eduard Shevardnadze stressed the need to evolve 
a: foreign policy devoid of ideological fetters and sensitive to. the 
demands. and opportunities created by ‘global interdependence’’®. 
Such a policy would be geared to the resolution of global security, 
econoinic, ecological and social problems in a multilateral framework. 
This would necessitate cooperation between the superpowers anc inte- 
gration of the Soviet Union into the world economy. Inthe resulting 
worldorder, the superpowers would cease to fight proxy wars in the 
Third World and move towards disarmament. In the economic sphere, 
they would form mutually advantageous bonds while jointly treating 
developing countries as sources of primary commodities and recevients 
of manufactures and capital goods. 


Although support to the radical Third World regimes including 
-Nicaragua continued in this phase, a new note of caution and restraint 
could be clearly discerned.t! Thus Nicaragua’ s application for full 
‘membership in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance was 
rejected and it was admitted only as an observer. The U. S. ‘invasion 
_of Grenada—a Soviet ally—provoked merely a token protest.. There 
was a decline in Soviet arms supply and aid to the Third World. 
Important policy pronouncements of Brezhnev and Andropoy 
emphasised the centrality of East-West relations and che need to 
formulate certain “rules of the game” to avoid superpower confronta- 
tion in the Third World. 
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The Current Phase (1985. y se 


. With Mikhail Gorbachev's rise to power the ‘global. epee 
dence’ school seems to have steadily gained ascendancy=? as is testified 
by Eduard Shevardnadze’s elevation to ‘the foreign affairs portfolio. 
‘Like the globalists, Gorbachev too believes that-in the contemporary 
world the _motor-force | of history is the ‘scientific and technolegtcal 
revolution’, The products of this revolution—nuclear- weapons, 
ecological, crises, industrial technology and know-how, mass. media 
-and:communications—have greatly diminished the importance `of 
‘national and ideological boundaries. ‘In such a world, peace and 
progress alike are indivisible. Moreover, the globelist agenda ‘Is 
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deeply in consonance witt Gorbachev’s domestic programme of demo- 
cratization, openness, economic reform and technological 
modernization. The gereral effect of the new world-view has 
been the growing centrality of the need to improve East-West relations 
and the clear subordination of Third World concerns to the exigencies 
of this primary task. The more specific changes in Soviet-Third 
World relations induced Ly the altered priorities may be ganged along 
the following dimensions. 


w 


(1) De-idedogization:13 The language and thrust of recent 
Soviet foreign policy pronouncements reveal a remarkable spirit of 
pragmatism, accommodat.on and cooperation, contrasting strongly 
with the harsh ideologica. rhetoric of the pre-Gorbachev era. This fs 
clearly evident in Gorbachev's discussion of the Third World in his 
book Perestroika. While:making appropriate noises ‘about Western 
imperialism, Gorbachev quietly makes the following statement :-~“I 
have explained on mary occasions that we do not pursue goals 
inimical to Western interests. We know how important the Middle- 
East, Asia, Latin America, other Third World regions and also South 
Africa are for American and West European economies, in ‘particular 
as raw material sources. To cut these links is the last thing we want 
to. do, and ws have m desire to provoke ruptures in aon 
formed, mutual-economic interests.”14. ~. ` a 


The right of nations tc choose their own way of development is 
highlighted but ideologically-loaded terms like ‘revolutionary demos 
cracy’ and ‘socialist orien-ation’ are conspicuously absent. Friendly 
overtures to the capitalist and pro-Western ASEAN countries as also 
the projection of Indo-Soriet friendship as “...an example of good 
interstate -relations...”’15 also indicate the declining importance 
attached to idzological affinity in Gorbachev’s policy towards- the 
Third World. This is: perfectly in keeping with Gorbachev's more 
general objective of removing the ideological edge from interstate 
relations.”16 It may therefore be inferred that Soviet policy towards 
the Third World would Eenceforth be guided-less by revolutionary 
fervour and more by considerations ‘of power politics and mutual 
advantage. , Set Fe 
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-` (2) Collective Security: A’ genuine belief in the indivisibilicy of 
peace in today’s world permeates Gorbachev’s approach to the ques- 
tion of security. This is most strikingly. revealed in his firm rejecticn 
of the traditional -view of ‘peaceful coexistence’ as a form of class 
struggle, as also in his spectacular disarmament initiatives. He holds 
that national security can be effectively safeguarded only through 
collective efforts at global and regional levels, He suggests the follow- 
ing measures to bring about a new international security regime ; 
peaceful resolution of existing conflicts, demilitarization and the 
creation of ‘peace zones’, dissolution of hostile military blocs such as 
the NATO and WPO, the reactivation of the UN as a guarantor 
and gnardian of world peace and the eee of regional collective 
security regimes. 


,A major consequence of this stance is the abandonment af the 
earlier policy of -delinking Third World security issues from -the 
process of East-West detente and growing tendency to subordinate the 
exigencies of the latter. Indeed, Third World conflicts are now 
viewed, with grave foreboding as tle most likely source of a major 
superpower confrontation—a contingency to be avoided at any cost. 
Hénce: the Soviet Union now seeks a speedy termination of such 
conflicts through a process of dialogue and of give and.take among 
the warring parties. Eschewing unilateral gain, it involves the U.S.A 
in such a process where the latter’s interests are-at stake, Se 


= Soviet sincerity in this respect fs amply’:proved by its withdrawal 
from Afghanistan, its active role in the Namibian settlement ani: its 
successful efforts to-secure the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops fram 
Cambodia. What-is especially noteworthy is the Sovtet Unton’s 
willingness, to, make major compromises 1n the interest of peace. The 
same. spirit is evident in its insistence on a mutually acceptable settie- 
ment.in the Middle-East, {ts advocacy of ‘national reconciliation’ for 
the: resolution of internecine conflicts such as. civil war in Nicaragua 
and.El Salvador and fts espousa] of. Korean reunification. A major 
component of the Soviet Union’s peace offensive in the Third World 
is its:eponsorship of a collective security, regime in the Asia-Pacific 
region-and its, renewed. commitment to; the Third World states’ demand 
for the creation of peace zones in the Indion Ocean and elsewhere. 
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_(3) Economic Integration’? : The Soviet Union now aims at full 
membership of the international economic system as is testified by its 
efforts to jom the GATT and its willingness to participate in the 
activities of the IBRD and IMF in the near future. This is considered 
to be essential for the success of domestic economic restructuriug and 
modernization. Hence top priority is accorded to the forging of 
mutually bereficial economic relations with the advanced capitalist 
countries of the West. The rhetoric of a just and superior international 
socialist division of labour is on the wane, and the Soviet Union's 
foreign economic policy is becoming increasingly pragmatic. 


While the Soviet Union is actively wooing the relatively developed 
capitalist-oriented countries of the Third World such as Brazil; 
Argentina, Nigeria and Indonesia, the backward, slow-moving 
revolutionary democracies, dependent on Soviet support are viewed as 
a liability, The latter are therefore advised to maintain good economic 
relations wita the West and to adopt a mixed economy. Their 
dependence o2 Soviet aid is sought to be firmly curtailed. The Soviet 
Union continies to support the Third World countries’ demand for a 
new international economic order. It also stresses the urgency of 
rescuing the developing countries from the debt trap and highlights the 
linkage between disarmament and development. However, i! views 
with suspicion the tendency of some Third World countries to bracket 
the Soviet Union with the rich ‘North’ and opposes their demand for 
increased ald flows and trade concessions in the name of ‘proletarian 
internationalism. ‘On the contrary, it now envisages an international 
division of labonr in which most Third World countries would serve 
as suppliers of raw materials and recepients of capital goods and’ 
industrial products by proclaiming the virtues of comparative 
advantage. A widening rift is thus visible between the economic 
perceptions and priorities of the Soviet Union and of the 
Third World. 


Interpretation of the New Policy 


-The new Soviet policy towards the Third World has been 
interpreted ir. various- ways by scholars and commentators the world 
over. In this section I have considered some representative responses 
fo the new policy. These are widely divergent and show différent 
degrees of pessimism and cynicism. 
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- ‘Foremost among the pessimists are those who view the néw policy 
as an abandonment of the. traditional Soviet role as a champion of’ 
revolutionary movements and regimes in the Third World.‘® They” 
fear that the withdrawal of Soviet support would expose ‘such 
movements and regimes to the twin dangers of domestic reaction 
and imperialist subversion. ` toi 


Others, like Rajni Kothari, sound a note of warning by pointing 
out that.the new policy may make the Third World vulnerable to the 
pressures of techno-capitalism. 19 With the Soviet Union also 
joining the race for economic affluence and high-technology, issues of 
justice and equity would get side-tracked, to the detriment of the least 
developed nations and the peripheral groups in the advanced Third 
World countries. È 


! 


' Those who welcome the new policy view it asa major step in 
the direction of a new world order devoid of ideological acrimony, 
political tensions and military conflicts.2° In such a world, the grave 
economic and social problems faced by Third World countries could 
be solved through the joint efforts of the developed countries of 
the East and the West in an atmosphere of peace and goodwill. 


Those who are cynically inclined hold that the new policy 
reveals no fundamental break with the past, and is entirely consistent 
with the Soviet Union’s traditional pursuit of expansionism and 
hegemony in the Third World.2! A slightly different version of this 
response admits the real changes Induced by. the new policy but sess 
them as.no more than an indication of the proverbial strategy of 
pe pour mieux sauter.** i 


Conclusion . 


Irrespective of the protestations of the cynics, it is becoming: 
increasingly clear that the new Soviet policy towards the Third World 
has broken new ground and despite strong elements of continuity, 
seems to be moving rapidly on an uncharted path. While both the 
optimists and the pessimists point ont real possibilities, the fall 
impact of the new policy will become evident only as it unfolds its 
responses to a large number of i and unpredictable pulls 
and pressures. 
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The French Revolution : 
Resounding and Not-so-Resounding 
Echoes in India 


Srabani Ghosh* 


Why do revolutions occur? What is their impact on contem- 
poraries and cn succeeding generations? These questions have 
attracted the. attention of the political scientists and historians for 
quite some time now. The answer to the first of these questions has 
generated theoretical efforts of varying degrees of ‘elegance’. Debate 
continues fierce]? over these efforts. 

I have sought to address myself in this paper to the second 
question and thet too with reference to the French Revolution, which 
continues to evoke, avid interest and sharp controversy. I have 
confined myself to an examination of its impact on Indian political 
thought and mcvement, as reflected in the utterences and activities of 
the leading personalities in this area. I must confess that my essay 
is rather tentative as the material available is fragmentary and 
disjointed. But there is still enough evidence to warrant the conclusion 
that the Revolution in France has left an indelible imprint on Indian 
political though which is worthy of serious consideration. This paper 
is being offered in the hope that it will stimulate discussion on the 
subject of interaction between diverse political cultures and traditions. 


I 

Two hundrec years is a long time in the life of a nation. Values 
change, methode of governance also change ; sentiments of admiretion 
fade away and passions die down imperceptibly. But the passion for 
the lilting litany of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity has proved to be 
an exception. The bicentennial commemoration of the French 
Revolution has rot displayed any sign of the abatement of the pristine 
ardour abont the long-term goals although the excitement of the 
dramatic events of the revolution could have faded over the two 
centuries. . 


* Reader in Polizical Science, University of Calcutta. 
Calcutta Journa’ of Political Studies, Vol. IX (1 & 2), 1990, 
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The French Revolution, it is rightly claimed, was a gigantic event 
from any standpoint.! The Revolution was not only a ‘magnificent 
sunrise’ in Europe in the 18th century,*| but also the politics of the 19th 
century Europe and her colonies was more or less touched ty this 
‘pigantic event’. India was one such colony where the moving spirits 
of the Indian Renaissance were inspired by the different aspects of the 
French Revolution. In this sense modern Indian political and sccial 
thought is indebted to the French Revolution. 
> There is, of course, sharp division’ of opinion about the achieve- 
ments of the Revolution in 'France., The fascists in general and 
‘Mussolini and Hitler in particular intensely hated the Revolution and 
used every occasion to rage against the immoral principles of 17893. 
For “others (not all of them liberals or socialists), 1789 was ‘a 
historical necessity as the bourgeois society had to be born, of course 
not without pangs, and the feudal order had to be destroyed in order 
‘to make possible the emergence of the bourgeois society. That apart, 
since 1789, France exported the ideals, the vocabulary and ideologies 
ofl liberal and revolutionary politics for succeeding generations. The 
Revolution was naturally expected to ipread its message far and wide. 
‘The revolutionary people of France cast a strong spell by de-throning 
kings and tyrants. Since then, in diverse lands, men and women 
who yearned to be free, in their feeling of oppression, looked forward 
to the French Revolation as a beacon. Its legacies are vast and 
far-reaching, and they remain unexhausted and alive in the sense that 
the Revolution ushered in the era of gemocracy liberty and nationalism 
in the history of mankind. 

The revolutionary upsurge of France touched the shores of India 
‘at different points. On the basis of primary sources of information, 
the close relations of Tipu Sultan, the bitterly anti-British ruler ‘of 
Mysore, with revolutionary France can be established. The ideals of 
liberty and ‘freedom could inspire many leaders of modern India from 
Remmohun Roy to M. N. Roy. The Indian tricolour impels us not 

tò forget the: tricolour flag of revolutionary France which was 
entirely-white under the ‘ancien regime’. The fall of the ‘Bastille has 
been immortalised in the .tevolitionary history of the world and of 
India. The Indian revolutionaries called the Andamans ‘the Indian 
Bastille’ and the memory of the storming of the Bastille often aroused 
a similar longing among.the prisoners of the Andamans‘, l 
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The French Revolution was not just one revolution: among, many. 
It-was very different from the others. It was sui generis -in several 
respects, In what way, the French Revolution was different and 
special ?, Wha: did the Revolution achieve for France, and for 

Europe? The- answer lies in the review. of the nature of the 
~ Revolution, One can associate multiple unprecedented events and 
processes with the French Revolution e.g. the ‘de-christianisation’ of 
the church, esteblishment of the Republic and a state cult of Reason, 
the distribution of estates among peasante, the heroic resistance to the 
leagues of kinge and aristocracies, the proclamation of Human Righte, 
the popularizat.on of the national anthem, the.coinage of the terms, 
like ‘Left’ and Right’ and above all, the call to the subjugated nations 
to revolt against despotism and tyranny. No doubt, there was the 
Terror, the Guillotine, distress and misery which dim somewhat the; 
effulgent glory of the achievement. But they cannot altogether negate 
the achievemen:. 

Any. reconsideration of. the. French Revolution must take into 
account the inrportant historical fact that the French Revolution was: 
not one but several revolutions telescoped into one another. The wave 
of.revolutions zppeared.on the European scene since the middle of the 
16th century ard it first broke out in-Holland. The Dutch Revolution 
under William the ‘Silent’ was followed by the puritanic Rebellion and 
the Glorious Revolution of England. that actually marked the 
beginning of ths capitalist economy. The revolt that broke out in the, 
British colonies in America in 1776 was yet-another Revolution. -The 
French Revolucion. of 1789 triggerred off a.series of revolutions -im 
Europe throughout the 19th century., In thie sense. the French. 
Revolution dominated the politics of the 19th century Europe.- 

The, second important fact to note about the nature of the French, 
Revolution centres on the. point that it .was.a, mass experience, 1.0. 
the experience >f a nation, of people rather than of a class. The. young 
people, the leaders. of the revolutionaries, had their homes in the 
fields, streets and market places.: Their methods were rough and 
coarse. Their language was not decorous or courtly. ‘They did not 
know the art of concealing their ‘evil’ designs or ‘intrigues’. iss 
were neither princes nor statesmen. 

“There is no mystery about them, no veils to hide the oleic 
of their minds ; evem their bodies have little enough covering. 


1 


I 
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Politics in a revolution cease to‘ be the sport of kings ‘or 
professional politicians. They deal with realities and behind 

them are raw human nature and the empty stomachs of the 
hungry. So we see in France, during these fateful five years, 
from 1789 to 1794, the hungry masses in action.”® | 

Thus Jawaharlal Nehru saw in the French Revolution the first real 
entry of the ordinary man into History. 


I | 

The message of the French Revolution reached India crossirg the 
barrier of ocean as early as September 1789 and continued to arouse 
inspiration and evoke response till the achievement of independence. 
This statement can be easily substantiated with help of data’ from 
journals, newspapers, books end documents. Such an attempt is ta‘be 
preceded by a consideration of three important factors! (a): the main 
traits of modern Indian political thought ( referred to as MIPT berein- 
after), (b). the socio-cconomic and political condition of the: cclonial 
India during the 19th century, and (c) their correlation with special 
reference to the impact of the ideas of the French Revolution. 

Elaboration of the first factor requires the task of identifying the 
elements of modernity in Indian political thought that originated in: 
the early nineteenth century in India.’ The phenomenon of the 
emergence of MIPT coincided with the Bengal Renaissance or 
re-awakening. In the Europeen Renaissance along with the new 
discovery, there was basitally also a revival of. art. and letters of 
the 14th-16th century. -The Indian Renaissance. represented - in part 
an attempt to revive and‘re-interpret the glories of India ;‘at the same 
time, it was characterised by a deep desire to re-pattern Indian thought 
after western ideals, so that the- dynamism and progress of the ‘western 
society could be encouraged -here also.. As the Indian cama into 
interaction with the Europeans in the' 19th. century, they were also 
exposed to the cult of westerna rationalism, humanism -and liberalism. 
Though there is continuing disagreement regarding the component 
elements of /MIPT, one can venture: to isolate some of its main 
features. The re-awakening of India inspired a rationalist disposition 
to examine all aspects of life and thought, a universalist conception of 
man and society and a humanistic consideration of the problam of 
nian. In different parts of- India'and particularly in Bengal, there was 
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a growing tendency on the part of the individual to assert the claims 
of his conscéence, Al this generated political liberalism which 

“wa3 then in tue air abounding in tha literature read by the 

new class ani implicit in the behaviour of the Englishmen 

with whom thay came into contact.” € 

Two elements of MIPT were derived from this political liberalism. 
First, there was a feeling of personal equality, and secondly, there was 
the sense of mutual respect. These two rew elements preduced a 
cleavage between the newly-educated Indians and their rulers in the 
19th centurr. Inthe past, the arrogance and pride of the rulers were 
accepted as part of the natural order of things. This attitude did not 
fit in with the new no-ion of equality, and naturally the Indians began 
to adopt means to support their self-respect. It is important to 
remember in this connection that these characteristic features of 
modern Ind.an thonght did not appear in a clear-cut form of a 
coherent political tkeory or philosophy. Initially these features 
manifested -hemselves. in the spheres of religious or social reform. 
Gradually, ìowever, they acquired a political implication and came 
to form the components of MIPT. Two points are to be noted in this 
context. First, for the reasons just mentioned, the necessity of 
religious ard social changes was more emphasized than direct 
political chenge. Secondly, when changes afterwards were cought in 
the field of politics, the trend came to be branded as liberalism. 
This trend insisted cn the rights of the subjects to oppose the 
despotism of the rulers, and the growth of the liberal trend was 
facilitated im the early-19th century by the development of the English 
and native printing pr3ss in India. Further, since liberalism hada 
rationalist tasis, it he=ped in undermining the hold of the antiquated, 
irrational religious ard social customs which for centuries had kept 
the springs of national life choked. Hence one fiinds that in the 
early phase of the 19ta century re-awakening, liberalism was the most 
prominent feature of MIPT. In the latter phase, two other features 
developed. These were nationalism and positivism. 
Ar examination o- the feature of nationalism in MIPT calls for 

a brief refezence to the socio-economic ‘and political condition of 
colonial India during the second half of the 18th century and the 
larger part of the 19tk century. It would nct be irrelevant to mention 
here that the nature of colonial exploitation did not display identical 
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traits during these long .150 -years of the British domination.. The. 
obvious reason lay in the fact that the nature of exploitation was relatec 
to the corresponding changes in -Britain’s own social and economic 
structure. In- the early phase of capitalist - development, British 
society represented the era of mercantile economy and India was 
accordingly ruled by the mercantile interests of the East Indiz 
Company. After the setting up. of modern machine-based industries, 
industrial capitalism was gaining ground and this change in the 
economic. condition gave rise to-a new. class jof ‘the British industrial 
bourgeoisie. A corresponding change took ‘place in the nature of the 
British domination in India which was soon transformed into an 
agricultural colony of industrial Britain. Moreover, different lanc 
reform measures including the Permanent. Settlement of 1793 created 
a new.class of landholders and the indigenous trade capital was 
diverted, from industry to land, ; 

_ In the second half of the 19th century, as we all know, the nature 
of.the British rule underwent.. again profound transformation, -when 
the Company’s rule was replaced by the. dircct rule of the British, 
Crown, . Simultaneously Indian: political thought acquired a new, 
dimension because the spread of political consciousness created 
nationalist sentiments ,in opposing-the foreign. rule more decisively. 
Thus developed the element of. nationalism in MIPT. An urge was 
growing for more and more: freedom. in every. sphere of life, social, 
political and intellectual. Pioneers inthe field-of political thought 
and activity created the much-needed political- consciousness and, 
national feeling. Their activities were directed. towards the attainment, 
of freedom from the. political and administrative. restraints. - This, 
feeling.of nationalism and love for freedom were promoted by different. 
factors .including, the spread. of the English education, which: 
stimulated the interest of the young men of India i in : western political. 
ideas. It is relevant in this connection to recall the fact that a numbe- 
of orthodox leaders resisted the spread of ‘Anglicization among the 
youngar generation and also protested against the British policy of, 
interference: with the social customs of the | Hindus. The interesting 
point to note is that this attitude was conducive to the creation’ of an 
anti-British feeling and in this, process, it; SRE helped | in 
generating national consciousness. 

i, che consideration of the. third element e MIPT; Le. positivism, 
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` has to be made In the context of the special role played by Bengal and 
particularly its principal city, Calcutta. This was the first region in 
India to experience the impact of the British rule, and thereby 
Calcutta was the main centre of interaction between the British rulers 
and their Indian subjects. Calcutta also became London’s intellectual 
colony’. The abnndance of English periodicals and literature 
‘published ir Calcutta led to intense intellectual activity. Thirdly, 
land reform, new economic opportunities, a new spirit of individualism 
forced the pace of intellectual and social activities, which were to 
affect all of India. A number of educated Bengalees became 
familiar with Comte’s philosophy of positivism. Positivism was a 
much-discussed and highly-admired philosophy. The popularity of 
positivism in India can be taken as the index of the indirect impact 
of the French Revolution on Indian political thought because Auguste 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy seemed to stem directly from his reaction 
to the Revolution. Comte was born in 1798 during the immediate 
turmoil caned by the Revolution and his experience of the post- 
revolutionary days made him abhor any kind of disorder. He 
attached great importance to social stability. The Indian intellectuals 
welcomed tkis French philosophy in the new environment created 
under the spell of liberal and nationalistic ideas. 


Ill 

The French Revolution proved to be a historical event of crucial 
significance -n India during the last decade of the 18th century. Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore found in revolutionary France a liberating ally and 
courted the =riendship of France in December 1789 but owing to the 
internal conditions of France, assistance could not be obtained. After 
nine years, Tipu again made an appeal to the French Repnblic and 
this time French volunteers were sent to Mysore by a Proclamation 
issued by the Governor-General of Mauritius. It is interesting to note 
that the Proclamation started with the slogan of “LIBERTY! 
EQUALITY! The French Republic one and indivisible.”® The 
French volunteers, with the approval of Tipu Sultan, set up Jacobin 
Club at Seringapatam. Tipu was hailed as “Citizen Tippoo” and 
this “Warlike Prince of Asia” consecrated the national colours of the 
French Repvblic in a public parade. The first hoisting of the Indian 
national tricolour in 1906 at the Calcutta Congress was, in a sense. 
a reminder of this historical event of 1798 at Seringapatam, 
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Next, on the basis of newspaper reports of the 18th century, cne 
can understand the extent of the impact of the French Revolution in 
India. The reports in the Calcutta Gazette of 1789, 1791 and 1792 
refiected the spirit of the Revolution. Within two montbs after the 
: fall of Bastille, on 17 September 1789, Monsieur Montigny, the 
Governor of Chandernagore, abolished slave trade «within the jurisdic- 
tion of the French Government.’”® In ‘1791, the Calcutta Gazette 
carried an official letter, datelinéd Pondicherry, on the change in the 
colour of the national flag of France from “entirely white” to the 
revolutionary tricolour of red, white and blue.‘® In the following 
year the paper published an important report of the Colonial 
Committee of the National Assembly of France praising the friendship 
of Tipn Sultan, t! - 


IV 


Apart from these snippets from history, it is: also possible to 
observe the impact of the French Revolution on the minds of great 
personalities in India. It is true that there is hardly any direct 
reference to the Revolution in Rammohun Roy’s writings. Neverthe- 
less, there cannot be any denial of the fact that Rammohna, the father 
of the Indian Renaissance, was exposed to the ideas of the French 
Revolution and was sympathetic to these ideas. So great was his 
love of liberty that he passionately wrote to his friend in 1821 : 

“Enemies of Liberty and friends of Despotism have never 
been, and never will be, ultimately successful.’’1? 

Inspired by the same spirit he declared 1 i 

“the strnggles are not merely between the reformers and arti- 
reformers, but between liberty and oppression throughout 
the world ; between justice and injustice and between right 
and wrong,” 13 
He extended his spontaneous support to all struggles for national 
independence and democracy in every part of the world and reacted 
with emotional fervour to the news of victory or failure of the demo- 
cratic revolutions then taking place in Europe and South Ameriza. 
Rammohun was excited by the sight of the French tricolour on his 
way to England. Simultaneously, within India, the attitude towards 
civil liberties was set by Rammohun when he championed the cause 
of civil rights with the government of his day. 
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Chonologically next, we have to consider the Young Bengal group 
inspirec. by the radicel teachings of Derozio. The nature of the impact 
of the rvolutionary ijeas of France over the members of the Young 
Bengal movement car be surmised with reference to the fact that 
Henry Perozio received all his education in Drummond's Academy 
and Da~id Drummond, the proprietor of the Academy, a native of 
Fifeshis was exiled for his outspoken support for the French Revolu- 
tion. Ih his schools Derozio and members of the Young Bengal 
openly etarted preaching ideas of nationalism and democracy. To 
them, Feason and Literty were twin gods. They spread the epirit of 
rebelliom and at the seme time inculcated the feeling of patriotism. 
A series-of protest meetings were organised by Derozio’s pupils who 
were bantized in the revolutionary poems of thelr ‘Guru’. Wrote 
Derozio 3 

‘Lo ! in the breath of the tyrant wind, 
The trembling flame looks wan, 

And pale, as if fear had seized its mind $ 
It faces alas, ’tis gone !” 

One van easily comprehend what impelled the daring members 
of the Yeung Bengal movement to take down the Union Jack from the 
Ochterlony Monument and hoist in its place the French tricclour in 
December 1830. 

Beng: li literature of the 19th century bears a clear imprint of 
the impəct of the French Revolution in the writings of Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyeya. His essay entitled “Samya” is a review 
of the conditions of France onthe eve of Revolution. He analysed 
the causes of inequality in the French society, and also the role 
played br the magic words of Rousseau, “Rousseau is a true magician 
of words...All Frenchmen became his spiritual children. Thenks to 
his teacLings, they brought abont the French Revolution.’’* 
BankimcEandra was greatly impressed by the thesis of Le Contract 
Social an1 said, “The day Le Contract Social was publicised. that 
day the sceptre in the hands of the king of France was broken. The 
final resu t of Le Contrect Social was dethronement and execution of 
Louis XVI. Whatever happened inthe French Revolution ie rooted 
in this bosk.” 15 

Radic! reaction in India to the French Revolution was manifested 
at different levels. A typical expression of this can be offered from the 

12 
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writings of Virendra Nath Chattopadhyay, the Indian revolutionary. 
In 1910 he wrote an article in the journal Talvar, published from 
Berlin. In this article he gave a call to follow the example of the 
French Revolution. First he sketched a brief picture of the Revo_u- 
tion: “On the 14th of July, 1789—that sacred day on which Liberty 
was first born on the continent of modern Europe, on which tyrants 
first began to tremble for their thrones and the people felt the first 
young thrill of victory and strength—the people marched against he 
Bastille, the well-defended fortress of Tyranny and captured itina 
‘few hours 18 Then Chattopadhyay came to reveal the secret of the 
success in a Revolution : “Wherever the people succeeded in the course 
of that great struggle, and they succeeded to a very large extent. it 
was always by a display of pevornuenary activity...and not by the 
possession of arms,”17 

More than a decade earlier, Swami Vivekananda, the ‘Wandering 
Monk’ of India, during his visit to Paris, had found in the Marseillatse 
(French National Anthem) an immense source of strength that might 
revivify his countrymen wallowing -in misery and weekness. 
Vivekananda had studied the works of Comte and Montesquieu in his 
youth, . But the Paris visit produced a’ memorable essay ‘France end 
Its Capital. He wrote a striking paragraph in this essay t 

«France is the home of liberty. From here, the city of 
Paris, travelled with treamendous energy the power of the 
People, and shook the very foundations of Europe. From 

- that time the face of Europe has completely changed, and a 
new Europe has come into existence. Liderte, Equalite, Frater- 

'  niteis no more heard in France; she is now imitating other 
ideas and other purposes, while the spirit of the French 
Revolution is still working among the other nations of 

'  Europe.”18 
Vivekananda’s deep appreciation of the significance of the French 
Revolution comes out with startling clarity in these lines. 

Sri Aurobindo’s impressions of the French Revolution are manifes- 
ted in his essay Historical Impressions, published in 1920. The ideas 
of the Revolution, Aurobindo thought, were not new } they existed In 
Christianity and before Christianity, they existed in Buddhism. But 
in 1789 they came out for the first time from the Church and the Bcok 
and sought to remodel government and society. “Revolution was 
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also great in its men, filling them all with its vehemence, its passion, its 
fierce demand on the world, its colossal impetus.”!® Aurobindo made 
a comparative study of the performance of the Jeaders1 Mirabeau 
initiated, Danton inspired, Robespierre slew, Napoleon fulfilled.’?° 

A modezate nationalist view of the French Revolution is found in 
the Presidential Address of C. R. Das at the Indian National Congress 
session at Gaya, 1922. To Das, the history of the French Revolution 
ig the histo-y of struggle at the first instance between the Crown and 
the nobility, on one side, and the Representative Assemblies with 
armed Paris, on the other. 

C. R. Das’s reference to the French Revolution was specific. In 
contrast) Rabindranath Tagore’s reactions to the French Revolution 
have to be assessed inthe larger context of his general view of the 
western civilization, particularly as revealed in the remarkable essays 
in Kalantar and in his lectures on Nationalism in India and the west. 

Tagore» in his writings, highly appreciated the fact of the exposure 
of the East to the cult of Reason of the West. He wrote in Kalantar : 

“Tre coming of the British was a strange phenomenon in 
India’s history. As persons, they remained even further off 
then the Muslims, but, as messengers of the mind of Europe, 
they came close to ns more extensively and deeply than any 
otker alien race. The dynamic power of the European mind 
hit our static souls, even as showers of rain hit the earth from 
the sky afar”. 

This idea is expressed more clearly later 1 

-= Byen though the walls of the traditional almanac ell around 

us continne to raise douts about the light outside, the mind of 
Ecrope has still managed to find openings to enter our court- 
ya-ds 3} it has revealed to us the universality of knowledge’? 

Yet Tazore was perspicacionus enough to realise that “the torch 
of Europeen civilization has not only lit up the world of foreigners” 
outside Europe, it has also set fire to that world.”?? 

Tagore, in 1924, invoked the spirit of the French Revolution in 
an interview in Paris. From the report of Modern Review (Calcutta), 
we find that the poet expressed his hope for the triumph of the 
principles of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity in the modern world.** 

To Mahatma Gandhi, the French Revolution was a call for 
freedom and morality. In his characteristic fashion, Gandhi said 3 
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«When Rome trod the path of immorality, none of ber great 
men could save her. The ancient Greeks were an accomlished 
people, still alltheir art and phisolophy could not continue 
in their immorality for long. The French Revolution was 
but an insurrection against immorality.”?4 

In a speech at the AICC meeting in Bombay, Gandi expressed 
great admiration for the French people.?® 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad viewed the French Revolution from 
the perspective of his rationalistic interpretation of Islam. He listed 
the basic principles of the Revolution and' claimed that every one of 
them had already been present in Islam for centuries.2° Of India’s 
national leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru seemed to have been moat 
impressed by the French Revolution. Nehru found it difficult to 
write to his teen-age daughter in 1932 on the subject not for any lack 
of material but because of its very abundance. For Nehru, “The 
Revolution was an amazing and an everchanging drama, full of 
extraordinary incidents that still fascinate us and horrify and thrill.’’*? 
He referred to this aspect of thrill particularly in his narration of the 
fall of the Bastille, the abolition of special privileges and the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. What has made his enalysis 
rather interesting is the comparison that he attempted of Francs under 
the ‘ancien regime’ with the Indian national situation in pre- 
independence days. The conditions which preceded the French 
Revolution, Nehru found, were present in some’ parts of his country. 
He compared the conditions existing under the present zamindari 
system to those existing in pre-revolutionary France. 

To M.N. Roy, a communist rebel, the French Revolution was not 
‘the experience of one particular country ; it was not an event in the 
annals of one nation. Roy had in mind the instance of America and 
the experience of the “Great French Revolution” which created tke 
tradition of a Constituent Assembly as the proper authority to frame 
a new constitution and he drew the lesson that a new constitution can 
be enforced only by overthrowing the established state.2® Roy evolved 
anew Jacobinism as an ideology for the 20th century; by th’s 
Jacobinism he meant the application of Marxism to pre-Marxist 
conditions. The credit and responsibility of the Indian revolution, 
M. N. Roy held, would be neither of the proletariat nor of the 
bourgeoisie, but of “the Jacobins”, Roy had inmind the petty 
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bourgeoisie, who at the time of the French Revolution, acted as the 
‘grandfathers’ of the proletarian revolution. 

M. N. Roy’s thesis on the French revolutionary experience was in a 
‘radical’ context. On the other hand, the members of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly reiterated the revolutionary ideals in the drait 
Constitution from a ‘liberal’ standpoint. In the Constituent Assembly 
Debates in 1946 there were frequent references to the French 
Constituent Assembly. Dr. Ambedkar, the Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee, recalled the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
principles of Revolution because they had become “part and percel 
of our mental make-up of modern man in every civilized part of the 
world, but also in our country....”.2® In his speech in the Consitnent 
Assembly, Nehru talked abont his mind going back “to that mighty 
revolution which took place also over 150 years ago and to that 
Constituent Assembly that met in that gracious and lovely city of 
Paris....",3° 

The orthodox nationalist line of thought in India reflected a 
different trend, condeming the “hideous excess” of the French 
Revolution. Bipin Chandra Pal’s political ideas are an illustration of 
this conservative trend of some nationalist leaders in their fondness for 
order and constitutionalism, and perhaps also in a revivalist vein they 
reacted negatively to the French Revolution. One of Pal’s statements 
in this regard runs thus : 

“The French Revolution wanted to remould human society and 

its ideal was liberty, equality and fraternity. It pulled down 
the old machinery and set up a new one in its stead. And 
the result? ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ remained always 
in effect a cry in the wilderness.”’?! 

It is important to recallin this connection that the British fulers 
in India were much afraid of the spread of radical ideas and thoughts 
from Europe to their colonial possessions. In the reports of the 
Press Commission and other similar primary sources, one find 
several instances of official steps taken by the then British Government 
against newspapers preaching ‘sedition’, One ex-servant of East India 
Company, Mr. William Bolt was asked to quit India in 1768 and the 
news sheet published by Bolt was confiscated. In 1781, James Augus- 
tus-Hickey, the editor of the famous Bengal Gazette, was arrested 
for his dissenting voice. Another Frenchman, Duame, with’ radical 
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leanings was forced to leave India abruptly by order of the 
Government, because his paper The Indian World was viewed as too 
dangerous for this country.** Lord Wellesley, after defeating Tipu, 
could concentrate on the future educational policy of colonial 
India and he was quite alarmed by the spread of revolutionary ideas. 
Asan antidote, Wellesley undertook two measures! one was the 
introduction of pre-censorship in 1799 ; the other was the proposal 
for the foundation of the Fort William College. His motive was to 
put a barrage against the ‘erroneous principles of dangerous tendency’ 
inherent in the doctrines of the French -Revolution from the minds of 
the officials of the East India Company. The aim of the proposed 
college was | 
“to fix and establish sound and correct principles of re_igion 
and government in their mind at an early period of life 
in the best security which could; be provided for the stability 
of the British power in India.”*3 

Fortunately, the pursuit of knowledge tends to follow a conzse of 
its own choice and the Fort William Corer did not run Soros to 
the wishes of its founder. 

_ Even from this coursory survey, it would appear that the reverbe- 
rations of the French Revolution in India were felt at different levels. 
Even if we leave aside the Tipu Sultan episode as scmething of an 
aberration brought about by the compulsions of diplomacy, Indian 
perceptions of the Revolution, not always convergent, directly and 
indirectly influenced both the liberal and the radical stands of modern 
Indian political thought. In one sense, it may well be argued thet the 
value system underlying the freedom movement in India bore the 
imprint of French revolutionary ideals albeit in a distilled-and diluted 
form, the dilution often being the result of English conservative 
‘ambrage’ at the ‘excesses’ of the Revolution. 

Even as modern Indian political thought began to teke shape, 
some of its parameters came to be affected by the perceptions of the 
French Revolutionary ideals by its proponents. The process was not, 
of course, always that of a direct one-to-one relationship. Nevertheless, 
the ideals of popular sovereignty, nationalism, liberty and equality as 
dominant themes .of modern Indian political thought cannot be fully 
comprehended withont reference to their source; and it is in this 
respect that the echoes of the revolutionary ideals of France in 1789 
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ccntinue to be heard in Incia in the bicentennial year of the French 
Ravolution, As the trad.tional society in India grapples with the 
problems of mocernization and of the rising expections of the masses, 
ths lessons of 1739 seem tc be recalled perhaps under differnnt banners 
but with the same meaning. . 
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The AZAD HIND GOVERNMENT 
Subhaschandra’s model of a democratic, 
socialist and secular government in free India 


Subhas Ohandra Chatterjea™ 


The Azad Hind Government set up by Subhaschandra Bose at 
Singapore on 21st OctoEer 1943 during the searing days of struggle 
was really a landmark in the long and chequered history of the 
nationalist struggles of India. Never in the course of India’s freedom 
struggle had such a full-fledged government with an independent army 
been set up. It is true -hat during the first world war Raja Mahendra 
Pratap established a psovisional government of free India in Kabul 
but it had no well-organised and well-disciplined army as the 
Azad Hind Government had. 

A provisional government is essential for co-ordinating and directing 
the various activities of the nationalist struggle and also for mobilising 
the various resources for mecting the requirements of such a 
strugele. Besides, a provisional government has a number of 
advantages. First, such a government may take foreign help and can 
negotiate with a foreign zovernment for finance, arms etc. to liberate 
the motherland from alien rule.! 

Secondly, a provisicnal government because of its recognition 
by other states may raise the question of national liberation of the 
sountry concerned above national struggle and bring it to the 
international level anō as such, such a government assumes a 
special status in international law. The ultimate aim of the 
provisional government is to help the nation form a permanent 
zovernment in accordance with the choice of the people.? Such 
zovernments are not unknown in internation! law and politics. In the 
past such governments were formed by nationalist leaders of many 


countries. ` 
*Reader in Political Sclence, Bangabasi Evening College, Calcutta, and 
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Kemal Pasha, the architect of modern Turkey, for instance, 
founded a provisional government in Anatolia after the First Wotld 
War. Similarly, De Gaulle of France, also formed a provisional 
government in a foreign country during the Second World War. With 
these purposes in view, Subhaschandra formed the Arzi Hukumate 
Azad Hind ( Provisional Government of' Free India) in south-east 
Asia. Subhaschandra Bose announced the formation of the 
provisional government of free India on .2]st October 1943 at the 
Cathay building in Singapore. “The hall was packed to capacity and 
seats were sold to the pubie for sums as high as $ 1,000 ( Malayan ) 
each” 2 

E described this gevernment asa War Government 
of free Indians, which had no other task than to carry out the war 
into the-enemy’s camp and to free India from bondage. “It ièa 
fighting organization and it will concentrate every ounce of its energy, 
every ‘bit of ite manpower and material! resources to'fight the Anglo- 
‘American armies of occupation on Indian soil, until they are expe!led 
or annihilated and India is freed”. We then see that the purpose of 
the provisional government of Azad Hind was purely concerned 
with India—India first and India last. Thatis why, the governrent 
of Subhaschandra declared war on Britain and the U.S.A. and not on 
the U.S.S.R.6 We must remember that when the anti-fasciet 
hostilities broke out in Burma, the Japanese Government ordered the 
INA to support the Japanese army in quelling the revolt®. On the 
other hand, Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League ( AFPEL Y ef 
Burma'under the leadership of Aung San tried to win the support of 
the INA but Bose remained firm and did not oblige either. 
This is because he thought that the I.N.A.’s sole aim was to liberate 
India from British imperialism and ‘so he remained neutcal, 
He considered that neither the movement of the anti-fascist leaders 
of Burma nor the Japanese move to suppress ii was in any way’ 
connected with India’s freedom struggle. Sahgal and Dhillon, the 
two trusted soldiers of Subhaschandra Bose, observe that when anti- ` 
fascist hostilities erupted in Burma, Subhaschandra Bose and his 
INA fought the British in Burma for they believed that the defeat of 
the British in Burma would loosen their grip over India and clear the 
INA’s way to India.” Thus, we see that the Japanese were fighting the 
Burmese, the Burmese were fighting the Japanese while the INA wag 
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fighting its original and fiercest ‘enemy, the British. The Irdians 
were fighting for their government i.e. the Azad Hind Government 
under the supreme command of a leader- who was the accredited 
represerta-ive of the majority of Indians in south-east Asia. At least 
two million Indians were at Bose’s beck and call® and in the middle 


of June 1944 ir. Malaya alone about 2 lakhs and a half took oath of 


allegiance to the provisional Government of India.? Subhaschandra 
called a m2eting of the representatives of the Indian Independence 
League from all parts of south-east Asia. Representatives from 
different parts of this region came to attend the meeting. In this 
meeting it was resolved that a provisional Government of India would 
be set upt? ard Snbhaschandra was unanimonsly accepted as the 
jzupreme leader to direct the war of independence against imperia- 
lism.'! Ina foreign country: under abnormal circumstances it was 
not possible to hold a general election. Even in a well-established 
democrecy elections cannot be held during emergencies. The provi- 


. sional Government of the Azad Hind, according to Subhaschandra, 


was to work ae the trustee of the teeming millions of Indians after 
independeace untila permanent national Government of India was 
set up. Alfter independence was wrested from the most repressive 
colonial power of the world, the task of the provisional government 
would be to eszablish a permanent national government representing 
the true wll othe people of India,1* Again, as a true representative 
government of the Indians in south-east Asia, the Azad Hind 
‘Jovernment addressed itself to the task of protecting the lives, honour 
and property of the Indians in those parts of the world, Subhaschandra 
always preferred to work as the seryant of India and look after the 
well-being of Indians and this was to him the highest duty.'* Cn one 
occasion Tojo, the Japanese Prime Minister, hinted that Subhaschandra 
would be ell-in-all in free India.‘* Then and there Subhaschandra 
reacted sherply and said it was the people of India who would 
-tlimately and finally decide the matter and not he.'> This clearly 
demonsira-es tis democratic bent of mind and also goes a long way to 
srove how higkly and dearly he held the will of the people in the 
depth of his heart. The provisional government of India was born 
of:the. Ind.an Independence League which was the only organised 
association of the Indians of all castes and creeds in south-east Asia, 
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The Indian Independence League wasj - - supported ji all patriotic 
Indians at home and abroad.i¢ SB) 

‘Indeed, on the basis of its support it, claimed its aliea bein ' 
. every Indian whether living within or outside India.’ In the iater- 
-- national situation prevailing at that time, it was not possible to set up 
a parallel government within the country. . We must here remember 
that Subhaschandra had spoken of a parallel ‘government in Ind:a at 
the Lahore Congress of 1929.18 He moved a resolution in this regard 
but it was lost in the teeth of opposition of the rightists and Gandhians 
who were in majority in the Congress.1® Moreover, according to 
Bose, with all the Indian leaders in prison and the people at home 
totally disarmed, it was not “possible to set up such a government 
within India or to launch an armed struggle under the aegis of that 
government.”*° All these go to prove that Subhaschancra's 
Government was based on the will of the people of Ixdia. 
Subhaschandra gave due weight tothe popular will and he very well 
knew that a government ultimately rests on will,-not force. Force 
may be used temporarily but no - government worth its name- wħich 
has forfeited the will of the people is likely to last long. Asa student 
‘of philosophy he,.we think, definitely studied the principles of political 
obligation. As a democratic government, his government aimed at 
the greatest good of the Indians in south-east Asia and also in India, 
He, in his college days, had definitely read Bentham and Mill’s 
utilitarian philosophy?! and he was influenced by its principle of the 
greatest good of tho greatest number. He was deeply moved by the 
harrowing Bengal famine which, like a great marauder, claimed 
millions of precious lives and left many more in conditions worse than 
' death. ` To assuage the sufferings of the people of Bengal he, ag the 
head of the provisional government of free India, came forward with 
an offer of one lakh maunds of rice ‘for the famished people of 
Bengal?*, but this offer was not accepted by the British government, 
It is to be noted that during war when rice was urgently required for: 
his army he offered rice for the starving Indians. , The provisional . 
government had eight . important departments which included odaca- 
tion and health.?* However, as it was a government, it had to give 
duo weight to some vital departments, such as Finance, Publicity and. 
Propaganda, War, Training etc. In fact, initially. pete were only 
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four departments such as finanze, publicity and propaganda, women’s 
affairs, department of war?*. 


We cannot but appreciate Subhaschndra’s democratic spirit here 
also. Asa man wedded to democratic spirit, he clearly understood 
that in a damocracy public utility services should occupy top impor- 
tance and, that is why, under pressing circumstances in south-east 
Asia when war clouds were rcmbling all around he did not forget the 
basic needs of the people. A true democratic government which 
derives its cuthority from the people at large must not be oblivious 
of people’s cause. Subhaschandra had a Reconstruction Department 
under the charge of an ex-deputy magistrate, A. N. Sarkar.” We 
know that no conntry can be ruled by military for a long time yet 
circumstances compel sometimes even hard-core democrats to invoke 
military rule. But Subhaschaadra with his firm commitment to 
democracy wes for dispensing w:th military rule in free India. Bose 
had been thinking of two stages of civil administration in free India 
before a permanent government took over. The first stage would 
commence close on the heels cf military advance in the soil of India. 
Azad Hind Dal or the Free India Party was then to take charge of 
that part of civil administration which deals with the feeding of the 
people ; the restoration of public utility service; «maintenance of law 
and order and reconciliation cf Indian population’’.** The second 
stage comes when an area ceaces to be operational and a provisional 
civil adminietration takes over. This provisional civil adminis- 
tration would last nntil the future government of India perma- 
nently took cver.?8 A college was set up under Reconstruction 
Department for training persons -n civil and relief work?®, A. N. 
Sarkar was placed in charge of this reconstruction college at Barkar 
Road. A curriculum was also drewn up for the trainees.?° The Recon- 
struction Department drew up a list of persons with suitable qualifica- 
tions and experience for working in different departments in the libera- 
ted areas.*! This department was to work like an employment 
exchange which kept the names o? doctors, engineers, lawyers, mecha- 
nics, electricians, fitters, etc. to be employed in liberated areas for 
reconstruction, relief and rehabilitation.®* This Reconstruction 
Department not only shows the essentially democratic mould of his 
mind but also Lis marvellous administrative acumen, practical judg- 
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ment and organising abilities. Subhaschandra also entrusted this 
department with the protection of lives, property, temples and public 
buildings.?+ 


, As told earlier, the Azad Hind. Government gave due importance 
to education and even in that critical phase of its history it established 
and ran a number of National Schools for educating boys and girls.** 
In Burma, there were sixty-five schools,,in Malaya the number was 
nearly fifty ; such National Schools were in fact established in every 
territory of south-east Asian region.?5 In the matter of education 
_ the provisional Government and the League worked in close collabora- 
tion and the provisional Government encouraged the League to estab- 
lish such National Schools.2® There was hardly any person other 
than Subhaschandra who had a better understanding that democracy 
and education go side by side and that education is one of the 
preconditions for the success of democracy. This explains why, as the 
Supreme Head of the Azad Hind Government, he took so keen an 
interest in national education. 


The provisional government was based onthe principle of Equa- 
lity. It guaranteed equal opportunity and equal rights to all its 
citizens.** It cherished equality among all ‘children of thé 
nation”. “transcending all the differences.”3® It shows beyond any 
reasonable doubt that Bose, as the Head of the Azad Hind Govern- 
ment, favoured equality among all irrespective of sex, caste, class, 
creed and social or economic status. Promotion of equality is one of 
the basic features of democracy and it was ensured by the Azad Hind 
Government of Netaji Subhaschandra Bose. 


The democratic -nature of his government is also amply clear from 
his attitude towards the Greater East-Asia Coa-prosperity Conference: 
which was held on the 5th November 1943.4° Subhaschandra 
attended the conference as an observer and not as a delegate “because 
he could not commit India -to a part in the co-prosperity sphere’’*? 
obviously without consulting the opinion of the people througn a 
democratic procedure. Japan also did not like to include India 
within the sphere.42 The co-prosperity sphere “ended at the Indo- 
Burma border.’”"4® It was attended by some leading lights ofthe then 
south-east Asian politics, such as Ba Maw of Burma, Joseph Laurel 
of Phillipines, Premier of Machuria, President of Nanking Chins, 
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Sukarno of Indonesia, Prince of Thailand. They attended the con- 
ference as delegates. Those countries were within the Greater East- 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. Bose’s attitude towards the co-prosperity 
sphere shows his love for democracy, it confirms how highly and 
dearly he considered popular will in his mind. Chatterjee, one of his 
ministers, writes that Bose “made it clear to the Japanese Government 
that he would...not commit himself in any way on behalf of his 
country under the present circumstances,” 44 


Again, Indian National Army first raised by Mohan Singh and 
later on revamped by Subhaschandra Bose and others was more 
or less an army based on the will of the people. The number 
of civilian recruits increased by leaps and bounds after the 
arrival of Subhaschandra Bose in south-east Asia.‘® People 
were moved by his personality and speeches. Moreover, Subhas- 
chandra had a long career of sacrifice and incarceration to his 
credit. He was twice elected the President of Indian National 
Congress, he ormed his political party Forward Bloc to carry forward 
an uncompromising struggle in India, he left India to make the best 
use of the great war—all these factors now convinced the civilian 
population of south-east Asia that here stood aman who could lead 
them to victory. They spontaneously joined the Army.4® Enthusiasm 
picked up to such a height that people left their jobs and came to join 
the army.47 Even old people did not lag behind.t8 Under Rash- 
behari Basu and Mohan Singh, the number of civilian recurits was 
very low becanse Mohan Singh, being a military man, was unknown 
to the civilian recurits*® and Rashbehari, then a Japanese citizen 
and his only scn having joined the Japanese army, had not much of 
credence among the masses.°° So we see that things changed a lot 
with Subhascaandra taking charge and the civilian recruits started 
voluntarily joining the INA in great number. Though some of the 
POWs joined the INA in order to escape the inhuman conditions of 
life—insufficiert food, long and arduous work and beating—and also 
with the hope ¢f rejoining the British Army at the earliest opportunity, 
the overwhelming majority joined it with a sense of duty to the 
motherland and these men never escaped even when opportunity 
came,” ! 


Therefore, we may sefely state thatthe I.N,A. was based on the 
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will of the psople and not force. This aios beyond doubt that 
Snbhaschandra’s government was democratic in nature, 

Again, in the matter of decision-making we see that all decisions 
were taken by Subhaschandra as the Head of the Azad Hind 
Government in a democratic way.? He took all his major decisions 
in consultation with his colleagues,°* In the matter of miltary affairs, 
decisions were first taken by the cabinet after prolonged discussions 
and then they were submitted to his military advisers with whom he 
used to discuss matters at length and after,that their plans and sugges- 
tions were placed before the cabinet for approval.’ But it may be 
argued by some that Subhaschandra’s voice was preponderant in the 
cabinet and it was in fact his cabinet. He was the key-stone of the 
cabinet arch. Thecabinet was not unanimous about the declaration 
of war onthe USA on 23rd October 1943 but Bose’s say was fina! 
and ultimately his decision prevailed.°5 But it does not falsify in 
afiy way the democratic character of the Azad Hind cabinet. The 
cabinet in England or in America is also a one-man-show. We all 
know that the British government has become a Prime-Ministerial 
government due to the preponderance of the P.M. in the cabinet. 
Virtually the British P.M. rales the cabinet and his say is final and 
irrevocable. The American President is also the ruler of his cabinet. In 
times of emergency, both the Heads of these two varieties of democracy 
in the world assume dictatorial powers. Yet they are -democratic 
governments. If this is so, then why should not Bose’s government 
be called democratic considering the fact that on some occasions, 
looking at the exigencies of the situation, Subhaschandra had to behave 
like a dictator. We must not forget-that it was a war government. 

The Azad Hind Government established by Bose in south-east 
Asia was also secular in nature. It was a secular democratic govern- 
ment with socialist overtones. Subhaschandra, though a desply 
religious man, always wanted a secular State in India. He was always 
neutral in his attitude towards religion in relation to the slate. 
Religion was, to him, the private affair, of a man and the state had 
nothing to do with it. He wanted the state to maintain an attitude 
of nentrality or impartiality to all religions and sects. Subhaschandra, 
in one-of his famous speeches, remarked “...the government of Free 
India must have an absolutely neutral and impartial attitude towards 
all religions and leave it to the choice of every individual to profess or 
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follow a parilcular religions faith”.5¢ He was an anti-communalist 
par excellence. In his actions, attitudes, ways of living, actually in 
every aspect of his life in south-east Asia as the Head of the Azad 
Hind Goveriment, he was out and out secular. So was the Azad Hind 
Governmen{ set up by him. Shah Nawaz Khan says! “In thé INA 
‘there was no communal feeling.”5? S.A. Ayer also says :«“Communal 
harmony ofhigh order prevailed among the ranks and a common 
kitchen for.all soldiers was only one of the symbols of communal 
amity and camaraderie."5® There was no untouchability among the 
INA soldiers and food prepared by a cook, whether he is a Hindu or 
Muslim or Sudra was shared by all irrespective of caste, creed and 
race.5? The soldiers used to sit together and dine together.6° They 
participated in religions festivals jointly.51 Not only the INA but 
also the genzral public of south-east Asia who were the citizens of 
the Arzi Eukumat-e-Azad Hind were free from communalism.®® 
Significantly, in the Azad Hind Government, he introduced “Jal Hind” 
asthe common mode of address in place of “all denominational, 
religious or foreign modes of address.** 

The provisional government of Subhaschandra had socialist 
overtones. Itis true that Ina foreign country it was not possible to 
introduce sccialism, to establish control over production, distribution 
and price ; yet some of the devices taken by Subhaschandra in this 
direction proves beyond any reasonable doubt the “socialistic P ponen: 
of the Azad Hind Government., 

We all know that Subhaschandra’s Government never declared war 
against Soviet Union and China. The USSR was a communist country 
and the communist party of Mao-Tse-Tung was fighting in close 
co-operation with Chiang-Kai-Shek against the Japanese attack. 
Subhaschandra’s aim was to “build upa socialist block with Russia, 
China and “ndia”.*5 This is perhaps one of the reasons why Subhas 
did not liketo be a party to the co-prosperity sphere sponsored by Japan, 
The socialist tinge.of Bose’s government is also evident from the way 
ho raised money for his government. His government never used force 
in actual practice to raise money®® and fervent appeals ware made 
to all on many occasions through the columns of such papers as the. 
Azad Hind, On to Delhi or Young India for contributing liberally to 
the war-fund of the provisional government. Bose’s slogan was: 
“every soldier a saheed and every civilian a fakir” Yet oi several 
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occasions -he-had to be somewhat tough: with those who were reluctant 
‘to-co-operate.. Actually in-a:.meeting of-jthe: Indian merchants-. of 
Malaya: and Singapore on-.25th October: 1943,- Subhaschandra 
‘threatened some big ‘businessmen, of: Malaya: who. were murmuring 
‘against:heavy payments imposed by Bose.8$:: They, of course, donated 
tothe.: war-fund -to'the -best of ‘their capacity.¢® Snbhaschandra 
- imposed ‘a levy on Indian property in souti east Asia;on a- progressive 
rate: “Levies from. 10% -to 25%- were imposed and 'collècted”.1° . 
People „were required, to. declare-. their ‘property, . moveable.: or 
immoyeable. . All these amply establish N etaji’s and his Government's 
socialist credentials... Subhaschandra wanted to shift.the headquarters 
ofthe Azad Hind Government ‘of India to the remotest area of China 
in May'1945.when it was clear.to;him that defeat’ was inevitable.'? 
Ho. desired to carry-on ‘the: struggle - of: independence from -there in 
‘concert with Soviet Union but at that ‘time Japan `-wasisnot in a 
position to help:him;' But.after the ;Japanese surrender, Subhas made 
np-his mind to go tothe, USSR via Manchuria and, we all know-that 
he took concrete steps in this direction.79; p eno Cyann , 
:\i-From’thé above account we-can conclude that. the Azad: Hind 
‘Government of Subhaschandra' Bose was ‘based ‘on democracy, 
secularism, socialism: and republicanism.’ "It. was, definitely a strong 
Government capable to grapple with the abnormal situation... --:.; +>. 
` tSubhaschandra’s concept of’ government in Free India maybe 
divided into two phases: immediately. a r “national independence, 
Subhaschandra wanted.-a provisional government . for a‘-pericd of 
transition ;73 this ‘was to be: followed by. ia: democratic ‘ government 
which: will ensure “social, economic: and pi litical: freedom," 4. Free 
India was to be'a social and -political democracy.7®' Now during the 
transitional phase; however, Subhas wanted “a stateof-an authoritarian 
chdracter”76 ito work’as' the “servant of the’ masses," “to put 
through new.: reforms: concerning industry, leducation, : defence, ete in . 
free India”.7® These reforms would be put into effect by thé Samya- 
vadi. ‘Sangha—a: “centralised and -well-disciplined All-India Party” 
. Of-which Bose had spoken at the Third Indian Political Conference 
(1933) in London.'® . This party would work for the «interests of the 
masses, that is, of the peasants, workers etc. and‘. not. for the. vestéd 
interests, that’ is,- the landlords, capitalists dnd money-lending 
clagses?’®° _It would ‘seek ‘to: abolish — and introduce ‘a 
| 
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uniform land-tenure system for the whole of India”8! and would 
cherish further a “sourd system of state planning for the reorgani- 
sation of the agricultural and industrial life of the conntry. This 
party would seek to abolish all caste barriers®® and wage relentless 
war against bondage of every kind.®4 According to ‘Bose, Free 
Indian Government skould take € secular attitude towards the people 
of all religions. ë 
Again, Subhascharmidra in his plan and programme for the 
Samyabadi Party says that the party will stand for a «strong central 
government with dictatorial powers for some years to come, in order 
to put India on her feet,”®° but ultimately stand for a federal govern- 
ment in Free India based on decentralization of powers. But that 
federal government will also be a “zovernment by a strong party bound 
together by military discipline.”®® Bose did not believe inthe mid- 
victorian liberalism but in order to make democracy significant and 
worthy of its name he wanted a strong socialist state in India and his 
democracy was based on socialism.®® Subhaschandra believed in demo- 
cracy in its broadest scope and not in the type of democracy Which is 
in vogue in the so-called democratic countries of the world. Bose was 
sure that economic ills of free India could only..be solved on socialist 
lines. Justice, equality, freedom, discipline and love formed the 
very basis of Lis concept of socialism. He was sure in his mind that 
the problems of free India could only be solved by some radical 
reforms put through ruthlessly in the socio-economic structure of the 
country. Bose points oat s “If we are to have an economic structure 
of socialistic caaracter, then it follc ws that the political system must 
be such as to be able to carry ont that economic programme in the 
best possible way. Yow cannot have a so-called democratic system, 
if that system ñas to prt through economic reforms on a socialistic 
basis, Therefore, we must have a political systom—e - ‘state of an 
authoritarian character”®° ‘This authoritarian state wonld. contain 
all the good points of nationalism, socialism and communism such as 
national sentiment, discipline, planned economy etc. It is clear from 
the plan and programme of the proposed Samyabadi Party that it was 
going to bo the party in power in free India with enormous respon- 
sibilities, s 
We, therefore, see that Subhaschandra wanted to constitute India 
into a strong, democratic, secular: socialist republic. -We - may call 
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Bose’s government in free India democratically centralized like that 
of the USSR or China as it is a governmcpt of a strong party bound 
K military discipline.  , B 
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Nehru And Public Administration 
Asok Mukhopadhysy* 


Jawaharlal Nehru, whose birth centenary was celebrated in 1989, 
was not only India’s first Prime Minister but was in fact the most 
colourful leader in post-independence India. A gifted person as he 
was, he had interests and achievements in many aspects of life ranging 
from politics to arts, from history to science and technology, from 
political agitation to nation-building, from communal harmony to 
world peace. He was not only the nation’s chief political executive 
but also showed genuine academic interests in administrative provers 
and their solutions, 


À I . 

Nehru had his first experience as a participant in public adminis- 
tration as the president of Allahabad Municipal Committee in 1924-25 
But that was too small and short an experience. Butit taught him a 
lesson which he later recorded in his Autobiography: “It amazed 
me to find how slowly, laboriously and inefficiently the machinery 
of government moved when any job of social reconstruction or of 
nation-building was concerned. There was no slowness, however, when 
a political opponent had to be curbed or struck down”... In? his 
presidential address to the Congress session in 1929 he severely con- 
demned bureaucracy, in general, and the ICS, in particular, for main- 
taining big social distance from the people and developing a paranoiac 
attitude. In his Autobiography, written in the 1930s, and also in his 
The Discovery of India (1946), he expressed emphatically his view 
that the imperial services in India would be of little use in free India. 
He wanted the ICS and similar services to “disappear compktely” 
before free India could start real work on a new order. His link with 
the highest level of public administration in India was established in 
1946 when he became the chief political executive in the interim 
government at Delhi. He was designated the Prime Minister in the 
wake of transfer of power and this responsibility he bore till his death 
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in 1964, Through this long experience of sighteen years as the Prime 
Minister, Nehru gradually changed his views about the administrative 
services and developed an insight into the ‘dynamics of Pubi; AEAN 
tration in India. 

As the chief political executive in free India, Nehru had to face 
initially: some political and administrative challengés’ such as the 
partition of the country, refugee problem, communal holocaust and the 
defence.of the national borders. In meeting these challenges he fully 
concurred:with his illustrious Home Minister Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
who. was algo the ‘Deputy Prime Minister and a stalwart, in Congress 
leadership. Nehru and Patel decided: in favour of utilising ‘the 
administrative framework ‘and services left behind by the British. 
Security and stability of the new nation weighed more than tampering 
with the bureaucracy. lt proved to be a momentous decision ‘at that 
critical juncture of modern Indian history. There was a good deal of 
Harrow and Cambridge in Nehru and temperamentally he'did not 
thoroughly dislike the inherited administrative system. He did not try 
to get rid of the heritage of the imperial bureaucracy during the tenure 
of his prime ministership, However, ‘his real flavour for public 
administration came out with the inauguration of the welfare state in 
India Prone a pigana process of — 

mo | 

Nehru’s love for the Indian masses was proverbial and, as he had 
once confessed, mixing with the people and addressing them in meet- 
ings used to have a tonic effect on his mind and health. In him could 
be seen a queer mixture of aristocratic taste and democratic teniper. 
As an administrator, he was ruthless to.those who were found to be 
lazy, indolent and unwilling to face challenges. He often used to harp 
on his pithy. messge: aram haram hai, | Simultaneously, he waged a 
crusade against:the heartless, rule-obsessed bureaucracy and urged 
upon the civil servants to take their profession as a means to serve 
the people. He very much wished to change the rigid procedures of 
control and supervision in the civil service. Supervision was necessary 
but holding up work for’ petty sanction from distant authority wes 
resented by him as delay would lead to avoidable i of money 
and energy. 

As a freedom-fighter na nation-builder, “Nehru mantai hiş 
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unstinted faith in the potential capacity of the mute millions or India. 
This mental attitude produced in Nehru the administrator a blend of 
Blauist and Riggsian models of administration. As an administrator 
in practice, the Weberian ideal-type of bureaucracy had no charm or 
appeal for hin. Nehru on several occasions opened up his mind 
before gatherings of civil servants and on every such occasion he 
urged civil sarvants to take a human relations approach tc public 
administration. A mass leader of rare order as he was, Nehru 
realised the -mpossibility of achieving a legal-rational model of 
bureaucracy’s relationship with the people as its client in a populous 
and socio-ecosomically backward country like India. So he wanted 
public administration to go to the people instead of people coming to 
_ public admin stration for help, protection and service. This human 
approach to pablic administration had for him a visionary dimension 
based on value-oriented ideas. 

Nehru used to describe the development projects like river dams, 
industrial units and power plants as “the new places of worship’ in 
free India. He wanted the managers and directors of development 
projects and public enterprises to possess and apply vision, values and 
ideas along with plans and programmes, rules and regulations. He 
fully endorsed Paul Appleby’s description of the rules and regulations 
in the Indiar bureaucracy as “too didactic and confining, too detailed 
and unimaginctive”. In his human approach to public administra- 
tion, he especially emphasised the behavioural aspect of bureaucracy. 
In doing that ke underlined efficiency modified by a certain permissible 
degree of flexibility. He was of the view that rules were made for 
administering people’s needs and serving their aspirations and the 
rules needed to be modified to serve this goal properly and 
adequately. l 

A strong believer in planning for social change and reconstruction, 
Nehru not onlr set up the Planning Commission as a staff agency and 
research orgamization but also decided to chair the Commission so 
that a close >ersonal link could be maintained at the highest level 
between executive policies and actions, on the one hand, and planning 
of man-power and financial resources, on the other. This close link 
was considered essential as he viewed the goal of development 
administration in India in very broad terms. His guidelines for the 
functional orgenization of the Planning Commission showed his deep 
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reluctance for adopting the traditional secretariat-type organization. 
He thought of the Planning Commission as a body of enthusiastic 
young experts drawn mainly from outside the normal administrative’ 
services and functioning “in a manner quite unlike that of the secre- 
tariat department. He wanted the Commission to appoint such staff 
as would be absolutely needed and to follow a flexible policy in the 
matter of recruitment, remuneration and official designation. 

In addition to the Planning Commission, he was also instrumental 
in creating the National Development Council for upholding the 
principle of federalism in planning and development process, and the 
Zonal Councils, formed in the wake of the reorganization of the 
political and administrative map of India in 1956, for achieving 
development through consensus on regional development. | 

Nehru has been rightly hailed as the builder of the public sector in 
India. Although a supporter of the concept of mixed economy, he 
wanted the public sector to grow both absolutely and relatively for 
controlling the commanding heights of the economy. His vision of a 
socialistic pattern of society did not come true but the inspiration that 
he gave to the public sector and nationalised industries in India went 
a long way to serve the needs of the unprotected common man in 
India. | 

In his numerous speeches and writings, Nehru set the goal of 
India’s development administration as state-directed, holistic, socio- 
economic change and modernization, welfare of the masses, national 
integration, and, ultimately equality, liberty and justice. Somewhat 
visionary, no doubt, but this definition comes remarkably close to the 
recent academic thinking on development administration in the Third 
World countries. His concept of a dynamic, development-oriented 
bureaucracy is similar to what we find in such authorities In the science 
of public administration as Fred Riggs and Ferrell Heady. Much 
before these academic experts came to: realise the relevance and 
importance of ecological and developmental] aspects of public adminis- 
tration in the -1960s, Nehru clearly pointed out in the mid-1950s the 
social and cultural influences on a country’s public administration 
and the need of people’s participation and jinvolvement-in development 
administration. From the requirements of mental framework, Nehru 
was an ideal leader of development administration. He was never at 
ease with conservative social outlook and tradition-worship, and was 
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very much known for his scientific, innovative and even, sometimes, 
revolntionary outlook. He had a deep faith in science and technology 
as instruments of social reconstruction. With the vision of a statesman 
possessing a compulsive motivation to keep in step with the aspira- 
tions of the people of India, he was always at ill with narrow-minded 
politicians and rule-obsessed bureaucrats. 

The best specimen of Nehru’s thinking on development administra- 
tion can be noticed in his full-throated support and enthusiasm for 
Panchayati Raj or democratic decentralization. It was on his 
initiative that the Balwantray Mehta Study Team was appointed by 
the Committee on Plan Projects for inquiring into the shortcomings 
and failures of the development programmes like community develop- 
ment projects and national extension services. When the Study Team 
recommended in favour of decentralising administrative and political 
decision-making to elected panchayats for rural development, Nehru 
extended his full support and political weight in favour of the new 
scheme, But unfortunately his own enthusiasm could not affect 
those who were entrusted with the implementation of panchayati raj 
system. He wished that officials in Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj institutions should act as “advisers” to people’s 
representatives but this ideal proved somewhat utopian in the context 
of the power-oriented bureaucratic tradition in Indian administration- 


III 


Nehru never ceased to exhort the civil servants to devote themselves 
to the general welfare of the masses, becanse, to him, routine-like 
application of rules was no administration. In a dynamic situation 
like that prevailing in post-colonial, independent India Nehru wanted 
that “administrators must work with some objectives in view”. In that 
way, and, may be, also because of his own background of science 
education, Nehru favoured men with specialised knowledge, men with 
wisdom as administrators in the field of development. Addressing the 
Central Board of Irrigation and Power in October 1953, Nehrn 
observed: “Our services are steeped in a system of gradation or caste 
system which is probably the legacy of the British rule....It is possible 
that a renowned, first-class engineer might be much more neeced by 
us than any of our secretaries...It is a wrong way to assess a man’s 
worth by the salary drawn by him or the designation attached to his 
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post....The practice of grading people according to their status in 
official. capacity should go” (Speeches, vol, IIL). Throughout his carrier 
as a political administrator, Nehru never openly sided with the pure 
generalist administrators and always emphasised the complementary 
role that generalist and specialist administrators are supposed to play 
to one another. He had great regards for the really gifted persons in 
public service and gave them the utmost permissible freedom from 
government rules and regulations. Homi Bhava and P. C. Mahalanabis 
are the best examples in point. Nehru never allowed his secretariat 
officers to standin the way of such sifted persons even when the 
government rules were on the side of the secretariat officers. 

As a political administrator in the role of a minister, Nehru wanted 
his permanent advisers in the bureaucracy to be efficient and reliable. 
He was not in the habit of unnecessarily interfering with the work of 
efficient bureancrats. Despite having a background of pro-empire 
sympathies, Sir Girijashankar Vajpeyi was retained by Nehru as tho 
head of the Foreign & External Affairs Department because he found 
that Sir Girijasankar understood the minister’s mind and was 
absolutely dependable in his work.. Mr. H. V. R. Iyenger, for some- 
time Nehru’s principal secretary, has testified that Nehru used to hold 
in high esteem the really gifted- and competent civil servants, but 
unfortunately he was most often carried away by certain slogans, based 
on experience in other countries. He would not let any one to discuss 
with him about his fixed convictions. | 
_ -The minister-civil servant interface constitutes one of the most 
intriguing fields of public administration, and Nehru left behind an 
ideal in this area for others to follow. Without the attitude of mutual 
respect, this all-important equation in public administration is bound 
to suffer and, in that case, it becomes the point of origin of some of 
the most intractable problems in public administration. The ministers 
and civil servants in post-Nehru Indian administration would always 
siand to benefit if they care to take a leaf or two from Nehru’s 
experience. 

This seems to be true also i in the case of settling inter-departmental 
controversies. It is known that Nehru’s normal practice was to refuse 
to intervene in such controversies as far as possible. He wonld 
intervene only if his intervention as Prime Minister would become 
unavoidable. And usually he would intervene in favour of somebody 
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of his liking and on considerations of administrative convenience. 
He was known to have shown an attitude of “irritated tolerance” in 
this area of public administration. He was no radical while dealing 
with tricky administrative issues. This was both a plus point and a 
minus point in Nehru as an administator. i 

The visionary ‘idealism of Nehru would sometime make him 
impatient for some change in administrative behaviour, organization 
and processes. He wanted the civil servants to «avoid their developing 
an ivory-tower attitude in their careers.” He wished to reform the 
ethos of public administration in India. He would first act by inviting 
some eminent person like Gorwala or Appleby or Ayenger to advise 
him on administrative changes but would not go for new experiments 
for innovation’s sake only. After Sardar Patel’s death, the whole 
administration of the Union government looked to Nehru for fresh 
guidance in the matter of regrouping of ministries or re-organization of 
departments, But Nehru, at that point, did not accept any radical 
recommendation for administrative reform. Perhaps, by temperament, 
he was the leader of non-revolutionary situations. He had no nerve 
for crisis management as did Sardar Patel have. It would ever remain 
a matter of speculation what decision Patel would have taken had he 
been in charge of the Kashmir affairs in 1947 or of the defence affairs 
in 1962 if he were alive at that time. 


When it comes to corruption in public administration, Nehru had 
all along maintained an attitude of intolerance and hatred towards 
corrupt officials. He described such officials as «a menace to the 
society and to the nation at large”. Before independence, he wished 
that corrupt businessmen be hanged from the nearest lamp-post. 
Even after independence he continued his tirade against corruption 
in public administration. Reiterating his resolve to evolve ways and 
methods to combat corrution, he pointed ont: “The biggest factor 
that leads to corruption is delay. The moment you give an officer a 
chance to delay matters, he can extort money in order to do something. 
Therefore, a method should be evolved which make delay impossible” 
( Speeches, vol. ILI ). But in the early 1960s he was found to be 
lamenting over his own failure to check corruption in India’s public 
administration. He instituted many inquiry commissions into 
corruption charges against the high-ups in public administration but 
was not that forthright in taking action.. Towarde the end of his 
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Gareer, he was even inclined to put up with corruption if the corrupt 
person happened to be “efficient”. 


IV 

Nehru’s academic interest in public administration was best found 
in his initiative and unstinted support for, the establishment of the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration and the Indian School of 
Public Administration in New Delhi in 1954. The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, the quarterly number published by the IIPA 
as the national journal on the subject, also owes its origin to the 
vision of Nehru. He became the first President of the TJPA and in 
that capacity continued to lend his support ! and weight to the Institute 
till his death. He attended all its annual meetings in the midst of the 
pressing engagements as the Prime Minister. By extending all sorts 
of assistance to the IIPA, Nehru can be said to have laid the 
foundation of research and teaching in public administration in India, - 
Certainly his contribution is substantial in this respect. While sharing 
his thoughts with the teachers and researchers i in public administration 
in the annual general meetings of the, HPA, Nehrn everytime under- 
lined the importance of the human approach to the discipline and 
urged the practitioners of public administration to break down all 
the barriers and work for building the nnity of the nation. He 
obviously was aware of the nation-building role of the bureaucracy 
in a developing, post-colonial situation and accepted the instrumen- 
talist view of the role of civil services for socio-economic transforma- 
tion and national integration. He wanted that public administration 
must be task-oriented and it was he who set the task for it in free 
India. He wished that civil servants be “achievement-orlented” and 
said in unambiguous language that he was interested in concrete 
work and not in excuses, however valid, for non-performance. He 
was not prepared to accept even self-government at the cost of real 
good government. Self-government, if it is to justify itself, must stand 
ultimately for better government for the masses” ( qubonnouraphy). 


V 
The liberal temperament of Nehru was not spand to force 


compliance to his ideology by the civil servants. The higher 
bureaucracy in India took the full opportunity of exploiting the great 
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liberal leader’s weakness for maintaining political-administrative 
decency in pursuing the goal of an emerging social welfare state 
within the larger parameters of capitalist development. The 
bureaucracy in India, has, in course of time, achieved an ‘autonomous’ 
role in the country’s political development. Recent research shows 
that the ‘autonomy’ of the administrative system has proved to be one 
ofthe stumbling blocks to political and socio-economic development. 
Nehru’s charisma did, to some extent, checkmate this ‘autonomy’ 
of the administrative system but not always. He was finally 
overwhelmed by a series of unhelpful and critical developments in 
domestic as well as foreign policy matters. He built up the tradition 
of the supremacy of the civil administration over the military as 
was exemplified in the controversy between Defence Minister Mr V.K. 
Krishna Menonand Army Chief General Thimaya in 1959, He 
wanted to achieve his cherished goal of planned development with 
the help of bureaucrats and technocrats utilising the machinery of 
public administration. But in this process the real gainer has been 
the bureaucracy which could successfully thwart Nehru’s wishes and 
visions by offering him praises and panegerics. To Mr. V.T. Vittachi, 
the international civil servant and journalist, Nehru confessed in 1961 
that his greatest failure had been in respect of changing India’s public 
administration which continued to be colonial in its spirit and 
behaviour pattern ( V. T. Vittachi, The Brown Sahib Revisited, 1987 J 
This was because Nehru, as an administrator, cast an ambience of 
decency and civility in his dealings with colleagnes and administrators 
and was sensitive to the demands of fairness even for the adversaries. 
Nehru, who strode the political spectrum of free India as “a gentle 
Colossus”, had seta high ideal for India’s politicans and public 
administrators, which is unfortunately found to be neglected in 
recent times, 


This is the revised version of the paper presented at the seminar on 
‘Nehru and Public Admistration, Science and Technology” organised by 
the West Bengal Regional Branch of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration at the Administrative Training Institute, Calcutta, in 
December 1989. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Andrei S. Markovits and Mark Silverstein (eds.), THE POLITICS OF 
SCANDAL : POWER AND PROCESS IN LIBERAL DEMOCRA- 
CIES, New York : Holmes & Meier, 1988, xii-+275 pp, $ 39° 50 
(hardcover)—$ 19:95 (paperback) 


It is always a pleasure to go through a book which may be regarded 
as a whiff of fresh air. But the number of such books published these 
days in political science. or for that matter in any other discipline in 
the social sciences, is very limited. The book under review belongs 
to this rare category. It is a collection of nine well-written articles 
each one of which uses political scandals as an “exciting and innova- 
tive means for the comparative study of libera] democracies.” These 
articles “powerfully illustrate, penetrating beyond the sensational 
headlines and the titillating facts” that political scandals give us a 
very wide scope for the examination of different political systems in 
various parts of the globe. 

As Theodore J. Lowi puts it in the Foreword : «Scandal is corrup- 
tion revealed. Scandal is breach of virtue exposed... Scandology 
should be the proper name for the serious study of political scandals 
and, given the opportunities provided by modern politicians, scando- 
logy ought to be a large and thriving subdiscipline of political science, 
sociology and anthropology” (p. vii). As Lowi correctly points out, 
“politics under conditions of scandal is comparable to cells under the 
microscope.” Scandology covers the wide field of exposure of reality 
and gives the political analysts “the opportunity to compare and to 
judge political systems.” In fact, as the editors of this rich volume 
observe: “the study of political scandals provides a ‘unique oppor- 
tunity for both macro and micro analysis” (p, 1). , 

It is well-known that scandals have in many places toppled govern- 
ments, challenged established elites, and created controversies. But 
only a few political analysts have examined these scandals seriously. 
It is agreed that the “scandals appear in so many forms and guises 
that they defy categorization and challenge the parsimony of scholarly 
explanation” (p. 2,). It must, however, be admitted that studies of 
the history and anatomy of particular political scandals are quite 
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numerous, Watergate in the United States being an excellent example. 
But a comparative work that attempts to understand political scandals 
in the larger context of social and political structures is rare. This 
book fills up this gap to some extent. 

The book contains threadbare and penetrating analysis of political 
scandals in nine countries, divided into trichotomized groups. In the 
first group (Zhe Anglo-American Experience) there are three well- 
written articles on scandals in the USA, Canada and Great Britain. 
The second group (The Continental Experience) comprises equally 
good pieces on scandals in France, Italy, West Germany (as it was 
known till the recent merger) and Austria. The third group (The 
Non-European Experience) covers Japan and Israel. 

Mark Silverstein has made a scientific evaluation of the Watergate 
scandal which was “the product of a political system that increasingly 
focused upon the President the hopes and aspirations of a nation 
without providing the lawful means of satisfying those expectations” 
(p. 30). “Watergate was a scandal motivated by the quest for political 
power.” Although Richard Nixon left the office of the President 
a far wealthier man than when he entered it, Watergate is not a tale of 
personal aggrandizement. For the most part, money was simply a 
a means to an end” (p. 33). 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) (the internal secu- 
rity agency of the federal government) scandals of the 1970s, exposing 
the real character of the Canadian political system has been studied 
by Reg Whitaker. Ofthe fourteen scandals examined by him, five 
seem more important: (a) in 1970 the Toronto offices of a left-wing 
group organising a national conference of poor people had been broken 
into, its files stolen, and a fire lit; (b) in 1972 the offices of a left- 
wing Quebec news agency were illegally broken into and over 200 
files were stolen; (c) access had beenillegally gained by the RCMP 
to government files on private citizens and these were used against 
them; (d) “dirty tricks”, including the circulation of forged letters 
and documents, had been carried out to disrupt the activities of left- 


‘wing groups and to discredit certain individuals; (e) the RCMP 


had amassed a vast amount of material on Canadian citizens 
including the members of the New Democratic Party, whom the police 
suspected to be undercover Soviet agents. 
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Whitaker says that the list of the fourteen scandals mentioned by 
him was “not exhaustive”, but it gives some idea of the dimensions of 
the problem posed by the RCMP (pp. 40-1). RCMP has now been 
driven out of business of national security. When the draft legislation 
was finally presented in 1983 for the creation of a new agency—-he 
Canadian Security Intelligence Agency (CSIA)—the bill received a 
“disastrous reception from the public.” Finally, “the CSIA was 
given a mandated limit on what it could investigate and what it could 
not, There were still complaints about the bill.” No serious student 
of modern political systems can differ from Reg Whitaker’s conclusion 
that “the conservative weight of institutions is a powerfnl force of 
inertia against changes brought about by basic conflicts within zhe 
society” (p. 58), 

+ The Profumo affair in British politics exposes another aspect of a 
liberal democracy. The scandal which has been described by Robin 
Gaster as a tragicomedy in five acts—attraction, deception, 
denouement, tragedy and resolution—is still “the benchmark of 
British political scandal” (p.67). The sexual ferment ‘featured 
prominenty in press treatment of the affair, treatment that showed 
both the caution and sensationalism of the British press as well as an 
extraordinarily British mixture of moralism and hypocrisy” (p. 71). 
Gaster has correctly pointed out that the most remarkable thing about 
British political scandals, at least since the Second World War, is that 
they are almost exclusively about sex. The following list makes this 
abundantly clear: John Profumo (1963), Reginald Maudling, Jahn 
Poulson (1972), Lord Jellicoe (1973), Lord Lambton (1973), Jeremy 
Thorpe (1976), Cecil Parkinson (1983), Jeffrey Archer (1986). The 
absence of scandals involving money is undoubtedly “a remarkable 
characteristic” of the British political system not shared by and lazge 
countries like the USA or India. Though the statement that in Britain 
.“money and elections are almost completely divorced” (p. 79) has to 
be accepted with a grain of salt, the fact remains that in an election 
the candidates in Britain need much less money, the constituencies 
being much smaller. In the USA, as India, these days, money is 
needed “to operate the increasingly sophisticated electoral machinery.’ ~ 
The author believes that this explains why the British scandals are 
“30 focused on sex,” 
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Needless to say, while liberal democracy has dominated Anglo- 
American politics for quite a long time, it has been challenged 
forcefully by both the Left and the Right in the European continent. 
In fact the Right has been particularly- successful in establishing 
governmental authority in. the continent. So, the nature of political 
scandals in these countries has been somewhat different. 


Stephen E. Bornstein in his article “The Greenpeace Affair and the 
Peculiarities of French Politics” has made a brilliant evaluation of the 
real nature of the French political system by his analysis of only one 
scandal. In this scandal also neither sex nor money was involved, It 
was a scandal of a completely different variety—explosion of the 
trawler Rainbow Warrior, flagship of the Greenpeace organization, 
a highly respected international association of ecologists and pacifists. 
On 10 July 1985 two explosions ripped open the hull of the boat 
moored in the harbour of Auckland, New Zealand. Even now the 
politically sensitive aspects of the attack “remain shrouded in a haze 
of official secrecy.” However it is now entirely certain that the 
bombing had indeed been carried out by French military frogmen with 
explosives transported from a French military base. The attack “had 
been authorized by the very highest echelons of France’s military and 
civilian authorities.” For about three weeks the French government 
continued to deny any responsibility. Then press revelations “marked 
the beginning of a scandal that would take President Mitterand and 
his government two months to live down.” It was really scandalous 
on the part of the “Socialist Francois Mitterand to think like the 
Rightist leaders that Greenpeace was an organization riddled with 
Soviet agents”, and it was “undermining French nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific” (p. 99). : 


Greenpeace affair is far fromthe first major political scandal 
in modern French history. But in France such scandals tilt the 
political elites and public opinion for a brief period and then fade 
away “leaving very few permanent scars”. The author has correctly 
stated that the “French society....provides very few strong obstacles to 
abuses of power by the state: political parties are weak... pressure 
groups are notoriously small and politically dependent ...” (p. 116). 
The emergence of a more balance party system appears to have helped 
to increase the frequency of scandals in France. 
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Judith Chubb and Maurizio Vannicelli in their article “Italy : A 
Web of Scandals in a Flawed Democracy” analyse with remarkable 
precision three episodes : (a) the murder of General Chiesa and his 
wife on 3 September 1982 ; (b) the mysterious death on 18 June 1982 
of Roberto Calvi, who had played a leading and controversial role in 
\taly’s financial world for over a decade, and (c) the “unsuicidal 
suicide” of Calvi’s onetime mentor, Michele Sindona, on 20 March 
1986. The authors seem to be fully justified to conclude that thase 
episodes “epitomize the corruption and political violence that 
increasingly pervade the struggle for power, both economic end 
political...” (p. 123). There is “growing paralysis” of democrstic 
norms” not only in Italy, but in various other countries as well, 


In an age when governance has become very complex demanding 
much technical skill, the masses are everywhere peripheral to the 
decisions that affect them. This becomes clear from a careful perusal 
of Aline Kuntz’s article “From Spiegel to Flick: The Maturation of 
the West German Parteinstaat.” The erosion of values and demo- 
cratic norms for money or power or both, however, is not the charac- 
teristic feature of any particular country. Anton Pelinka’s article on 
Austria’s medical complex construction also exposes the “entanglement 
of individual culpability, political planning and party ‘interests” which 
today have a much greater importance than human values aad 
democratic norms. 


_ Though Japan and Israel had to face great difficulties in 
establishing liberal democracies, the political scandals in these two 
countries may also be cited to expose the myth of ‘democratic 
political system”: the Lockheed scandal of Japan and the Lavon 
Affair of Israel. Terry Macdougall’s article on Japan and Mitchel 
Cohen’s article on Israel clearly depict the political world of these 
two countries. A political analyst may safely conclude from these 
two articles that paralysis of democracy may start even in the 
childhood of a political system. Old age is not necessarily associated 
with the commencement of paralysis. l 

All the articles included in the three groups are based on hard 
data. No attempt has been made to belittle any political system. 
If one reads the articles carefully, one gets at least a broad picture of 
the actual character of each one of the afore-mentioned states, though 
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hot exactly the class character. A careful perusal of these articles 
exposes the real nature of “the liberal democracies” concerned. Such 
a good compilation of papers written after painstaking research work 
is not easily found. 


In the concluding chapter John Logue, first of all, aptly quotes 
Ambrose Bierce describing politics as“the conduct of public affairs 
for private advantage.” This single sentence reveals the real character 
of bourgeois democracy. Then John Logue sums up the nature and 
importance of political scandology thus: “The development ofa 
new subfield of political science is usually cause for despair among 
informed laymen. Another field of intrinsic interest, they complain, 
will be obscured by jargon and require an advanced knowledge of 
statistics, Poltical scandology, we promise you, will be an exception 
to the usual practice of political science. The appeal of corruption, 
money, murder, sin and sex in the service of politics, and vice versa, 
will not be concealed by neologisms. Avarice, lust, greed, envy, the 
hunger for illegitimate power and similar human preoccupations that 
fueled the scandals...will retain the names that we recognize, 
Christine Keeler and Mandy Rice-Danies will not be reduced to 
correlation coefficients” (p. 254). 


The book deserves wide circulation in different countries, Political 
analysts in the “socialist” democracies and also many countries in the 
Third World may very well (and should) work on political 
scandology. Thereis a vast unexplored field of research in this 
important area. The researcher may safely depend on documentary 
sources, and also collect data through informal conversational 
interviews with political leaders, top-level civil servants, social and 
economic elites and other people who know the actual scene behind 
the official curtain. They must however be careful about the 
difference between scandal-mongering and scandology. Moreover, the 
data collected by them must always be properly validated. 


Department of Political Science Bangendu Ganguly 
Calcutta University 
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Ajeya Sarkar, REGIONALISM, STATE AND THE EMERGING 
POLITICAL PATTERN IN INDIA: A NEW APPROACH 
Calcutta: Firma KLM, 1990. pp X+110, Rs. 80,00 


The Indian State is just forty-three years old and thus can well 
be called a young State. During these years it has had to face and 
tackle a good number of difficult problems and it has survived. Not 
only has it survived, it has even been able to maintain its democratic 
order as well, and this has often been mentioned as a signal achieve- 
ment in the backdrop of the rather dismal perfomance of the 
overwhelming majority of the states in post-colonial Asia and Africe. 
But the challenge that is being faced by the Indian State over the last 
few years in Punjab, Assam, and elsewhere appears to be tough’ 
There are several facets to the challenge this time, all making for more 
complexity. There is large-scale resorting to all kinds of modera 
arms and weapons, there is aiding and abetting from across ths 
borders, and most important, hesitancy and leck of political will to 
tackle the problem in earnest. In short, the challenge has casta 
shadow over the entire life of the State, In the circumstances, to try 
to analyse and understand the causes, conditions and consequences of 
the challenge is but natural for the simple reason that without such 
an understanding the present challenge cannot be met effectively. 
From that point of view, the volume under review is a valuable 
contribution to that end and is welcome, 


The author is clear about the point she wants to make and goes 
about making it forcefully with a reasoned analysis of ideas, facts, 
situations, reinforced by adequate statistics. Because of the 
fundamental importance of the issues raised and discussed here, it is 
only fair that the position set out here should first be indicated, even 
though in a very summary form, befcre any opinion on its merit and 


acceptability is passed. 


The book starts with the declared objective stated thus: “to lay 
bare the nature and character of the forces’ operative in four regional 
movements (namely, crisis in Assam, Punjab problem, Jharkhand 
movement and Gorkhaland agitation) and to investigate the nature 
and extent of the crisis forced by the Indian State due to challenges 
originating in the new-found assertiveness of thess regionalist forces.” 
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The author also straightaway declares at the very beginning that “the 
problems faced by the Indian State are essentially problems of a 
transitional State and the task of finding a solution ultimately rests 
in the hands of the toiling Indian masses.” 


First of all, the Indian State shows “an emergent bourgeoisie, 
unable to overturn and destroy the old structure of dominance, pre- 
fers to create a state by constituting a historical bloc with the tradi- 
tional classes, by sharing power with them in the ruling structure, 
by avoiding a thoroughgoing transformation in the existing forme of 
production, by appropriating for themselves the claims to represent 
the national popular will while distancing the masses from 
the direct political process of the state for the establishment of 
capitalism as the dominant mode of production.” (p. 15) This 
character of the Indian State is a natural consequence of the peculiar 
features of the Indian society, which is marked by relative weakness 
of its capitalist class in the context of social relations of power, 
political isolation of its modernist elites from the vast rural masses, 
lack of cultural leadership of emerging state leaders. Moreover, where 
elite groups have structurally different bases of support, the society 
lacks internal coherence in the logic of governance. Not being a force 
at the level of civil society, the Indian capitalist class “abdicetes its 
task to a state-bureaucratic agency which has tried to acccmplish 
social transformation through a function of ‘domination’. (pp. 11-12) 


Now, given this character of the State, the sort of challenge that 
has now become a very major headache is not unexpected. Right 
from the beginning, ‘the State’s relation to different ethnic and 
linguistic groups has become the major issue in the body politic as 
various sorts of conflicts and contradictions have not been resolved 
within the existing framework of the Indian democracy... ethnic 
mobilisation has become one of the major instruments of grassroots 
political activity, re-allocation and redistribution of resources and 
share in, and access to, political power... As a natural consequence, 
tensions gradually mounted over the past four decades within the 
different strata of the Indian society and in the process of state 
-functioning. The inadequate spread of copitalist growth, the non- 
revolutionary path it is taking, its fragmented class structure, and 
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regional unevenness could perhaps go a' long way in explaining what 
is happening all over the country, from Assam to Punjab, from 
Kashmir to Kerala”. (pp. 14-16). Seen from this point of view, 
the movements going on under the banner of regionalism are 
found on examination to be not so much regionalism as basically 
economic in nature, expressing themselyes in the garb of regional- 
ism because that happens to be the most opportune form in 
the existing circumstances, Also, to a rational and dispassionate 
mind, regionalism is not really a problem, it becomes a problem only 
in a particular context. And snch a conclusion seems to be reinforced 
by the four case studies of Assam, Punjab, Jharkhand movement, and 
Gorkhaland agitation. 


Even though: the work exhibits commendable clarity and force- 
fulness in presentation, it is not without its weakness. For one thing, 
a little more attention might have been given to the language, at least 
in some places, to make it more pithy and at the same time more 
easily understandable, For another, even while conceding its value 
as a contribution towards the understanding of some issues of basic 
importance and as such looking forward to a wide circulation, the 
present reviewer cannot help feeling certain misgivings which may be 
put as follows. — 


To begin with, the manner in which a few quotations from 
Jawaharlal Nehru have been used tends to create the impression that 
the generally-accepted view about the role of Nehru is not valid and 
that masquerading as an ardent socialist he was really serving the 
capitalist class. That may or may not be true but certainly requires 
much more detailed discussion and documentation. The attempt 
to convey such an impression through two or three quotations or 
innuendo is, to say the least, unfair. | 


Secondly, the work is clearly based on class analysis and claims to 
unravel the hidden economic factor amid a host of other factors. The 
value of class analysis and pinpointing the economic factor lying behind 
and working as the prime force, though under the surface, just cannot 
be denied. At the same time it is certainly permissible to ralse doubt 
-about the abillty of class analysis to reveal the whole truth of a 
complicated social situation. Such doubt. becomes more relevant in 
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the context >f a soclety where the overshadowing and overpowering 
influence of caste must of necessity be confronted and the failure of 
class analysis in face of the caste system needs no special mention. 


Again, tne contention that the problems faced by the Indian 
state are essentially the problems of a transitional State may be broadly 
accepted as valid, But transition implies ‘from’ and ‘to’, and here 
though we may agree on the “from”, can we agree on the “to” 7 Even 
a few years back, socialism would have been the answer but not now. 
At the momant every thing seems to be in the melting pot, calling 
for a good d3al of hard thinking. 


Also, in a work claiming to be a reasoned analysis not openly in 
support of a particular party, a remarkable failure is its inability 
to see that the policy of the West Bengal government regarding 
the Gorkhaland agitation was on the verge of becoming an avowed ` 
expression of Bengali chauvinism. 


However, befor concluding, it should be stated once again that the 
work deserres wide circulation, and the question of agreement or 
disagreoment is much less important than the question of clarification 
of ideas, through debate and discussion, with the help of reason 
and argumert. 


Surendranat Evening College Biswanath Banerjee 
Calcutta 


S. R. Maheswari THE MANDAL COMMISSION AND 
MANDALISATION : A CRITIQUE, New Delhi : Concept Publishing, 
1990, pp. 144, Rs. 130,00 


The announcement of acceptance of the policy of reservation in the 
Union government services on the basis of recommendation of the 
Second Backward Classes Commision, 1980 ( popularly known as 
Mandal Commission ) has severely rocked the country recently. It 
_has given rise to contentions. which may lead to the disintegration 
of the whole social fabric due to misunderstanding and emotional 
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outbursts. Securing objective and comprehensive information, in 
the matter is an urgent necessity. The book under review serves this 
purpose to a great extent. 


ed 


The book is divided into eight chapters. The last three chapters 
which constitute the bulk of the book include the viewpoints of the 
First Backward Classes Commission, chaired by Kaka Kalelkar, and 
the excerpts from the Reports of. the First and Second Backward 
Classes Commissions. Incorporation of these excerpts proves 
helpful in getting a clear idea of this tangled problem. The other 
five chapters contain the discussion on the, subject by the author. In 
spite of the fact that these chapters are very brief and in some places 
important points have only been touched upon, they provide food for 
thought in many ways. 


l Tt has been stated at the outset that although the scope of 
reservation is vast the book has a restrictive coverage. It deals with 
the problem of job-reservation in the Union government services with 
special reference to Mandal Commission’s: Report and its recommen- 
dation on reservation for the backward castes (p.13). 


In the first chapter the author has discussed the rationale of 
merit-based public service, the genesis of special provisions for the 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes fonnd in the Constitution 
and the lesson learnt that the goals of social justice are not served by 
their implementation. In the following chapter the Constitutional 
background of the appointment of the two Backward Classes 
Commissions has been dealt with. The assumption that caste and 
class are coterminus has been challenged. In this connection, it may 
bo mentioned that Shri I. P. Desai, a member of Baxi Commissionin 
Gujarat observed that the unit must be completely secular and in 
consonance with the new emerging society. But while the Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission accepted caste as only one of the criteria of 
backwardness, the Mandal Commission has taken it as the principal 
criterion, The author has rightly pointed out that class is a socio- 
economic phenomenon and admits of social mobility while caste is 
determined by the ascriptive factor like birth. l 


In the other chapters the motives behind the implementation of 
of the policy on the part of the V.P. Singh cabinet have - been 
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highlighted. The deficiencies in the report of the Mandal Commission 
and especially of the methodology followed while carrying on the 
surveys have been discussed in a nutshell. The observations of the 
then Deputy Registrar-General, Census Operations, have been 
incorporated in detail, in order to show the misleading naturs of the 
conclusions which resulted from taking caste as the sole criterion of 
backwardness, The manner, however, in which weightage was given 
to the indicators of backwardness has failed to draw his attention. 
(The Mandal Commission has assigned 3 points to each of the 
indicators of social backwardness, 2to educational ones and 1 to 
economic indicators. Ont of a total score of 22 points, castes 
obtaining a minimum score of 11 points on this scale have been listed 
as backward.) The method of splitting social and educational 
backwardness and giving highest weightage to social backwardness 
ylelded result which might have been different if equal weightage 
Was given to the three broad groups of indicators. It may be noted 
that Art. 46 of the Constitution enjoins the directive for improving 
the conditions of the socially and economically weaker sections of 
the community. So, economic indicators should not have been given 
the lowest point. 


Nobody will question the imperative necessity of improving the 
condition of the backward classes. The author has stated that ‘while 
criticising the Mandal Report, the intention is not to perpetiate the 
status quo’. (p. 42). But the policy of job-reservation is not regarded. 
as a suitable one by him as, on the one hand, it leaves its impact on 
the administrative system and the socio-political structure and, on the 
other, it fails to provide benefit to the weakest among the backward 
peoples. So the author recommends the provision of uniform 
educational facilities ‘regardless of the earning capacity or economic ` 
status.’ Incorporation of some details in this respect would have 
been appreciated. It may be pointed out that-the necessity of raising 
the level of education of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
was emphasised in the Twenty-seventh Report of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. “In service matters”, 
runs the Report, “the benefit of reservation could not be distributed 
evenly among the Harijan castes and tribes for various reasons, 
particularly due to the very low level of education among the 
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weaker of the Scheduled Communities.” So, those who are in 
favour of job reservation policy must be careful to see to the 
inclusion of some safeguards for the weakest among the backwards in 
the measure. Here, author’s suggestion as to income or means test 
may be found suitable. Moreover, the case for improving the general 
conditions of these people can hardly be exaggerated. Art. 340 of the. 
Constitution also specifically mentions the duty on the part of the 
Backward Classes Commission of making recommendations as to 
grants for improving the condition of the backward classes. So inthe 
Constitution also emphasis is given on effecting improvement in the 
general condition of the backward classes without which mere job- 
reservation cannot serve purposefully. 


Professor Maheswari is a well-known writer and possesses a 
facile pen and has provided weighty arguments against job-reservation 
on the basis of caste. But the small section on ‘Aftermath of Mandal’: 
puts arguments not in consonance with .the seriousness of the 
discussions of the rest of the book. There are some repetations of the 
same points in different chapters of the book, which may be due to 
the fact that two separate and previously published articles form 
part of the book. 


The get-up of the book is commendable, although a few printing 
mistakes are noticed. For example, at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter the word ‘first? has been printed in place of ‘second’ in connec 
tion with the Backward Classes Commission under the chairmanship 
of B. P. Mandal. 


On the whole, the book will help those who want to examine the 
trends emerging from the policy of job-reservation on the basis 
of caste. 
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